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Ihe Treaty of Peace With Germany 


The Treaty of Peace between the twenty-seven allied and associated Powers on the one hand and Germany 


un the other was handed to the German plenipotentiaries at Versailles on May 7, 1919. 


A League of Nations is built up concurrently with formulation of terms to Germany. 


It is the longest Treaty ever drawn, and totals about 80,000 words, divided into fifteen main sections. 


It 


represents the combined product of more than a thousand experts, working continually through a series of com- 


missions, for the three and a half months since January 18. 


This book contains the official summary of the Treaty 


and the full text of the League of Nations and the Covenant for World Labor, 


The Treaty Is printed In parallel 
ракез of English and French, which 
are recognized as having equal valid- 
Му. 1t does not deal with questions 
affecting Austria, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key, except in so fer az binding Ger- 
many to accept any agreement 
reached with those former Allies. 

Following the preamble and deposi- 
tion of powers comes the Covenant of 
the League of Nations as the first sec- 
tion of the Treaty. The frontiers of 


Germany in JFurove ara defined іп 
tne secona section; European pollticar 


classes given іп the third, and extra- 
European political classes in the 
fourth. 

Next are the military, navy and air 
terms as the fifth section, followed by 
a section on prisoners of war and mil- 
Нагу graves, and a seventh on гевроп- 
sibilities. Reparatlons, financial terms 
and economic terms are covered in 
sections eight to ten. Then comes the 
aeronautic section, ports, waterways 
and railway section, the labor соуеп- 
ant, the section on guarantees and the 
final clauses. 


Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

Germany by the terms of the treaty 
restores Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
accepts the internationalization of the 
Saar Basin temporarily and of Danzig 
permanently, agrees to territorial 
changes toward Belgium and Den- 
mark and in East Prussia, cedes most 
of Upper Silesia to Poland and re- 
nouncee al] territorial and political 
rights outside Europe, as to her own 
or her Allies' territories, and  espe- 
cially to Morocco, Egypt, Siam, Li- 
berla and Sbantung. She also recog- 
nizes the total independence of Ger- 
man-Austria, Czechoslovakia апа Po- 
land. 

Her army Is reduced to a hundred 
thousand men, including officers; con- 
scription within her territories is 
abollshed; all forts fifty kilometers 
east of the Rhine razed, and all im- 
portatlon, exportation and nearly ай 


production of war material stopped. 
Allied occupation of parts of Germany 
will continue tll] reparation is made, 
but will be reduced at the end of each 
of three five-year periods, if Germany is 
fulfilling her obligations. Any violation 
by Germany of the conditions as to 
the zone fifty kilometers east of the 
Rhine will be regarded as an act of 
war. 


Ony Twenty-Four Warships. 

The German Navy is reduced to six 
eattieshtps, six light crulsers end 
twelve torpedo boats, without sub- 
marines, and a personnel of not over 
16,000. All other vessels must be sur- 
rendered or destroyed, 

Germany is forbidden to build forts 
controlling the Baltic, must deniolish 
Helgoland, open the Kiel Canal to 
nll nations, and surrender her four- 
teen submarine cables. She may have 
no military or naval alr forces, except 
100 unarmed seaplanes, until October 
1, to detect mines, and may manufac- 
ture aviation material for six months. 


Must Reimburse Civillans for Damages 
Germany accepts full responsibility 
for all damages caused to Allied and 
| Associated Governinents and Natlonals, 
agrees specifically to reimburse all 
[cmm damages beginning with an 
initial payment of 20,000,000,000 
marks, subsequent payménts to be se- 
cured by bands to be issued at the dis- 
| eretion of the Reparation Commission. 
‚ Germany Is to pay shipping damage on 
а ton for ton basis by cession of a 
¡large part of her merchant, coasting 
and river fleets and by new construc- 
tion, and to devote her economic re- 
sources to the rebuilding of the devas- 
tated regions. 

She agrees to return to the 1914 most- 
favored nation tariffs, without discrimi- 
nation of any sort; to allow Allied 
und Assoclated Nationals freedom ot 
transit through her territories, and to 
accept highly detailed provisions as to 
pre-war debts, unfair competition, in- 


!ternationallzation of roads and rivers, 
and other economic and financial 
| clauses. 

Agrees to Trial of ex-Kaiscr. 

She also agrees to the trial of the 
ex-Kaiser by an International High 
Court for а supreme offense against 
international morality. and of other 
nationals for violation of the laws and 
custems of war, Halland to be asked 
to extradite the furmer and Germany 
peing responsible for dellvering the 
ана? 

The League ur ламопз 15 accepted 
by the Allied and Associated Powers 
as operative und by Germany in prin- 
ciple, but without membership. Simi- 
larly an international Labor body tu 
brought Into being, with a permanent 
office and an annual convention, 

A great number of international 
bodies of different kinds and for dif- 
ferent purposes are created, some un- 
der the League of Nations, some to 
execute the peace treaty. Among the 
former is the commission to govern 
the Saar Basin until a plebiscite is 
held 15 years hence; the High Com- 
mission of Danzig, which is created 
into a free city under the League, and 
various commissions for plebiscites in 
Malmody, Sehleswig and Fast Prussia, 

Among those to carry out the peace 
treaty ure the Reparations, Military, 
Naval, Air, Financial and Economic 
Commissions, the International High 
Court and Military Tribunals to fix 
responsibilities, and a series of bodies 
Тог the control of international rivers. 


Problems Left for Solution. 

Certain problems are left for solu- 
tion between the Allied and Associated 
Powers, notably details of the disposi- 
tion of the German fleet and cables. 
the former German colonies and the 
values paid in reparation Certaln 
other problems, such as the laws or 
the air and the opium, arms and 
liquor iraffic, are either agreed to in 
detail or set for early international 
action. 
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THE ТКЕАТУ OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


A SEVERE BUT A JUST PEACE 


Editor of Brooklyn Daily Eagle, May 8, 1919. 


The..Peace-Conference assembled at 
the:Quat d'Orsat on January 18. Less 
than four months later there is pre- 
sented to the German delegates at Ver- 
sailes the most voluminous peace 
treaty on record, a document rearrang- 
ing European boundaries, setting up 
new states, insuring the punishment of 
criminals, providing for the payment of 
war damages, guaranteeing the dis- 
armament of Germany and dissipating 
the vast colonial system which her for- 
mer government set up. When we con- 
template the great variety and com- 
plexity of the issues covered by the 
treaty, the time consumed in 163 mak- 
ing seems extraordinarily short. The 
Conference, belabored by unthinking 
critics as hesitant and dilatory, stands 
vindicated today in tbe judgment of 
every reader who intelligently studies 
the stupendous product of its labors. 

The peace thus forced upon Ger- 
many is a hard peace. It was intended 
50 be hard. The ends of justice which 
include  retribution and reparation 
would not be served by less onerous 
terms. The plea that the German peo- 
ple should not be made to suffer for 
the sins of a system now destroyed has 
been often advanced and we shall hear 
more of it now that the conditions of 
suffering are specifically set forth. But 
the obvious reply to it is that the Ger- 
man people stood solidly bebind that 
evil system, tbey gloried in its crimes, 
sustained its aggressions, rejoiced in 
its conquests and were prepared to 
profit from its universal invaslon of 
human rights. They were willing 
partners in the most shameful of all 
recorded conspiracies. They hoped to 
win. They lost, and they must now 
prepare to pay the cost of losing. 

Whether Germany is physically able 
to саггу all of tbe obligations thus 
fastened upon her shoulders cannot be 
definitely determined at this time. Her 
delegates to Versailles have said that 
their government is ready to make 
reparation, but wil not pay indemni- 
ties. Тһе word indemnity is avolded 
іп the treaty. The choice of terms may 
salve the German feelings—a little. 
But it is perfectly plain that repara- 
tion will be stretched to cover all that 
could reasonably be demanded as in- 
demnity, that German money and Ger- 
man labor shall be put into the recon- 
struction of devastated areas and that 
Germat shipping and German shipbuild- 
ing skill shall be employed to restore 
the merchant marines impoverished by 
submarine attack. Іп this respect gen- 


Editorial by ARTHUR М. HOWE, 


eral principles are applied, the details 
remaining to be worked out. The fu- 
ture of Germany is not arbitrarily or 
hopelessly mortgaged. ЈЕ it can be 
shown in the future tbat the capacity 
for payment is not adequate to meet 
the obligation imposed, ways and 
means of readjustment will be found 
available The spokesman of the Ger- 
man delegation to Versailles admits 
the responsibility of his country for 
the spirit of aggression that made war 
universal and does not депу her Из- 
bility for damages. That smooths the 
way toward the acceptance of the 
treaty, and we cannot believe that this 
desirable end will be delayed by the 
ођаџгасу of the Allied natlons in de- 
nying to Germany the co-operation for 
which her representatives plead. Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau stated nothing 
less than the truth when, іп asking for 
a fair and judicial examination of Ger- 
many's financial condition, be declared 
that "a crash would deprive those who 
have a right to reparation of the ad- 
vantage to which they have a claim 
and would entail irretrievable disorder 
of the whole European economic sys- 
tem.” A Germany bumbled, a Germany 
punished, » Germany with teeth drawn 
and claws clipped, is essential to the 
safety of civilization. But a Germany 
financially crushed and ruined, a Ger- 
many denied all the récognized іпсеп- 
tives to enterprise, a Germany tightly 
shackled to «ће chariot wheels of her 
conquerors would become а Gérmany 
of bankruptcy, despair and madness, 
capable of involving the rest of Europe 
in her own demoralization. 

Тһе League of Nations which 1s a 
part of the peace settlement is de- 
signed to prevent another general war. 
Jf а further safeguard be needed it 
will be found іп the exemplary сһаг- 
acter of punishment meted out by the 
Conference. Germany appears at Ver- 
sailles not as an equal in negotiation 
but as a convicted nation at the judg- 
ment bar of a grlevously wronged world. 
It would be beside the question for the 
defendant to plead that the tribunal is 
а partial one, that the plaintiffs have 
made themselves judges and given a 
decision in their own favor. No strlct- 
ly impartial tribunal was ever con- 
voked by the victors in а great war. 
The Paris tribunal is no exception to 
the rule, but an examination of its 
work shows that while it has been se- 
vere in its treatment of the guilty it 
has not been unjust. And it admirably 
supplements the purpose of the League 
of Nations in pillorying Germany as a 


breaker of treaties, a дећег of inter- 
national law and a wanton disturber 
of the world's peace. It makes of her 
an example which will stand for all 
time as a warning against lawless am- 
bitlon and swashbuckling militarism. 
Tf any single nation is ever again tempt- 
ed to tread Фе path that imperial Ger- 
many pursued the consequences of that 
course as embodied in tbis Peace 
Treaty will be remembered as a warn- 
ing and a deterrent. 

Wil Germany sign without undue 
delay? She will. Her delegates will 
haggle a little. They will ask for mod- 
ification of some terms. They must do 
atleast so much in deference to publle 
oplnion at home. But they know, and 
the German press knows, and the Ger- 
man people know, that the penalties 
prescribed are less than those which 
Germany herself would have saddled 
upon defeated enemies. Germany 
needs peace more than England needs 
it, more than France needs it, more 
than Italy needs it; needs it far more 
Шап the United States needs it. She 
will not challenge the economic isola- 
tion which a refusal to sign would im- 
mediately entail. She will not risk the 
permanent occupation of her territory 
by the агшед forces of Francé and 
England. She will seek tbe opening of 
her idle factories, the rebuilding of her 
shattered trade. Only in this way can 
she satisfy the living needs of her own 
people; in this way only сап she pay 
Бег just debts. It is a fairly safe pre- 
diction that sbe will sign within the 
period prescribed for her signature. 


How Germany Is Shorn 
Of Her Military Strength 
By Peace Treaty Terms 


ARMY BEFORE THE WAR. 


Standing агту-.-..-..--. 790,000 
Reserves „ще 0,050,000 


Total .......2..2..... 3,840,000 


Future Force. 
Атау... 222.22 


NAVY BEFORE THE WAR, 


100,000 


Dreadnoughts .......-... 21 
Torpedo boats., ee ee «ee une 150 
Submarines .... es.. esse 20 
Ships of other classes .e o. 110 
Total force. one 301 | 
Future Force. 
Battleships .........-..- 6 
Light cruisers —. «oo one 6 
Torpedo boats... eant 12 
Total force... o 24 | 
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| The Map of Europe Under the Peace Treaty | 
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Rantzau Admits Defeat; 
Denies Germany's Sole Guilt 


After Premier Clemenceau had de- 
livered his spcech, Paul Dutasta, Sec- 
retary General of the Conference, de- 
livered a copy of the Treaty to Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau, head of the 
German delegation, who, accepting tnc 
document, spoke as follows: 

“Gentlemen— We аге decply im- 
pressed with the sublime task which 
has brought us hither to give а dura- 
Ме peace to the world. We are under 
no illusion as to the extent of our 
defeat and the degree of our want of 
power. We know that the power of 
the German army is broken. We know 
the power of the hatred which we 
eneounter here, and we have heard 
the passionate demand that the уап- 
quishers may make us рау as the 
vanquished, and shall punish those 
who are worthy of being punished. 


Germany Not Alone Guilty. 


“It із demanded from us that we 
shall confess ourselves to be the only 
ones guilty of the war. Such a con- 


fession іп my mouth would be a lie. 
We are far from declining any respon- 
sibility that this great war of the 
worl dhas come to pass and that it 
was made in the way in which it was 
| made. The attitude of tne former 
;wverman Government at The Hague 
Peace Conference, its actions and 
omissions in the tragic 12 days of 


July have certainly contributed to the! 


disaster. But we energetically deny 
{that Germany and its people, who 
‚were convinced that they were mak- 
‘ing a war of defenso, were alone 
guilty. 

"Nobody will want to contend that 
the disaster took its course=only іп 
the disastrous moment when the sue- 
cessor to the throne of Austria-Hun- 
| gary fell the vietim of murderous 
hands. In the last 50 years the im- 
perialism of all the European States 
has chronically poisoned the interna- 
tional, situation. The policy of re- 
taliation and the policy of expansion 
and the disregard of the rights of 
peoples to determine their own des- 
tiny have contributed to the illness 
of Europe, whieh saw its crisis in the 
World War, 


væ 


— 


“Russian mobilization took from 
the statesmen the possibility bf heal- 
ing, and gave the decision into the 
hands of the military powers. Public 
opinion in all the countrics of our ас- 
versaries is resounding with the 
erimes which Germany is said to 
have committed in the war. Here also 
we are ready to confess wrong that 
may have been done. 


Admits Wrong Done Belgium. 

"We have not come here to bevtile 
the rez29:e&bhility of the men уһ 
have waged inp ‘war politically and 
economically or to deny any crimes 
which may have been committed 
against the rights of peoples, We re- 
peat the declaration which has been 
made in the German Reichstag at the 
beginning of the war, .that is to say, 
‘Wrong has been done to Belgium,’ 
and we are willing to repair it. 

“But in the manner of making war 
also Germany is not the only guilty 
one. Every nalion knows of deeds and 
of people which the best nationals 
only remember with regret. I do not 
ant to answer by reproaehes to re- 
proaches, but I ask them to remember 
when reparation із demanded not to 
forget the armistice, It took you six 
weeks until we got it at last, and six 
more until we came to know your соп- 
ditions of peace. 

"Crimes in war may nat be excus- 
able, but they are committed іп the 
struggle for vietory and in the defense 
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of national existence, and passions are 
aroused which make the conscience of 
peoples blunt. 

“The hundreds of thousands of non- 
combatants who have perished since 
November 11 hy reason of the block- 
ude were killed with cold deliberation 
after our adversarics had conquered 
and victory had been assured to them. 
Think of that when you speak of guilt 
&nd punishment. 


Demands ап Impartial Inquest. 

“The measure of ihe guilt of all 
those who have taken part can only 
be stated by an impartial inquest be- 
fore a neutral coriumassion, before 
which all the principal persons of the 
tragedy are allowed to speak and to 
which all the arehives are open. We 
have demanded such an inquest and 
we repeat this demand, 

“In this conference also, where we 
stand toward our adversaries alone 
and without any allies, we are not 
quite without protection. You your- 
selves have brought us an ally, namely, 
the right which is guaranteed by the 
treaty and by the principles of peace. 

“The allied and associated govern- 
ments have foresworn in the time be- 
tween the 5th of October and the 6th 
of November, 1918, а peace of vio- 
Тепсе, and have written a peace of 
justice on their banner. Оп tne btn 
of October, 1918, the German Govern- 
ment proposed the principles of the 
President of the Uniterd States of 
North America as tho basis of peace, 
and on the 5th of November their 
secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, de- 
clared that the allied and associated 
powers agreed io this basis, with two 
definite deviations. 

“The principles of President Wilson 
have thus become binding to both par- 
ties lo the war—-for you as well as for 
us and also for our former allies. 
The various principles demand from 
us heavy national and economic secri- 
fices, but the holy fundamental rights 
of all peoples are protected by this 
treaty. Тһе consclence of the world 
15 behind it. Тћеге is no nation which 
might violate it without punishment. 


Ready to Repair Wrongs. 


“You will find us ready to ехатпіпе 
upon this basis the preliminary peace 
which you have proposed to us, with 
a firm Intention of rebuilding іп com- 
mon work with you that which has 
been destroyed and repairing any 
wrong that may have heen committed, 
principally the wrong to Belgium, and 
to show to manklnd new aims of po- 
litical and social progress. 

"Considering the tremendous quan- 
tity of problems which arlse we ougnr 
as soon as possible to make an exami- 
nation of the principal tasks by special 
commissions of experts, on the basis of 
the treaty which you have proposed 
io us. In this It will be our chief task 
to re-establish the devastated vigor of 
mankind and of al the people who 
have taken part by international pro- 
tection of the life, health and liberty 
of the working classes. 

“As our next alm, I consider the 
resonstruction of the territories of 
Вот апа © northera France, 


which have been occupied by us and 
which have been destroyed by war. 

“То do so we have taken upon our- 
selves tbe solemn obligation, and we 
are resolved to execute it to the extent 
which shall have been agreed upon be- 
tween us. This task we cannot do 
without the co-operation of our for- 
mer adversaries. We cannot accom- 
plish the work without the technical 
and financial participation of the vic- 
torious peoples, and you cannot exe- 
cute it without us. 


Warns Against Using German Prison- 
ers. 

“Impoverished Europe must desire 
that the reconstruction shall be ful- 
filled with the greatest success and 
with as little expense as in any way 
possible. This desire can only be em- 
ployed. It would be the worst method 
to go on and have the work done by 
German prisoners of war. Certainly 
tnis work is cheap, but it would cost 
the world dear if hatred and despair 
shall seize the German people when 
they consider that their brothers, sons 
and fathers who are prisoners arc kept 
prisoners heyond (пе preliminary 
peace in former penal work. 

“Without any immediate solution of 
this question, which has been drawn 
out too long, we cannot come to a 
durable peace. Experts of both sides 
wil] have to examine how the German 
people may come up to their financial 
obligation to repair, without suecumb- 
ing under their heavy burden. A 
crash would bereave those who have 
a right to repair, to the advantages to 
which they have à claim, and would 


draw after lt irretrlevable disorder of 
the whole European economical sys- 
tem. 

“Тһе vanquishers, as well as the 
vanquished peoples, must guard 
against this menacing danger with its 
incaleulable consequences. There is 
only one means of banishing it—un- 
limited confessions of the economie 
and social solidarity of all the peoples 
in а free and rising League of Nations, 

"Gentlemen: The sublime thought 
to be derived from the most terrible 
disaster in the history of mankind is 
the League of Nations. Тһе greatest 
progress in the development of man- 
kind has been pronounced, and will 
make its way. Only if the gates of the 
League of Nations are thrown open 
to all who are of good will can tho 
aim be attalned, and only ihen the 
dead of this war will not have dled 
in vain. 

“Тһе German people in their hearts 
are ready to take upon themselves 
their heavy lot, if the bases of peace 
which have been established are not 
any more shaken. : 

“Тһе peace which may not he de- 
fended in the name of right before 
the world always calls forth new re- 
sistance against it. Nobody will be 
capable of subscribing to it with good 
conscience, for it will not he possihle 
of fulfillment. Nobody could be able 
to take upon himself the guarantee of 
its execution which ought to lie in its 
signature, 

“We shall examine the document 
ћапаса to us with good will and in 
the hope that the final result of our 
interview may be subscribed to by all 
| of us.” 


Wilson Sees International 
Law as the Great Factor 
In Restoring Orderto World 


In a brlef, epigrammatic speech at a 
dinner in Paris on May 9, President 
Wilson touched on the future role of 
international law 
of the new order of things. 

"One of the things that has dis- 
turbed me in recent months,” he said, 
“is the unqualified hope men have 
entertained everywhere of immediate 
emancipation from the things that 
have hampered and oppressed them. 
You cannet, in human experience, 
rush into the light. You have to go 
through twilight into the broadening 
day before noon eomes and the full 
sun is on the landscape. We must 


in the development | 


process hy which the hope must be 


realized—the processes of law, the 
processes of slow disentanglement 
from the many things shat have 


bound us in the past. 

“The intelligent development of in- 
ternational law will be one of the 
things of most consequence to men 
in the future. If we can now give to 
international law the kind of vitality 
it can have only if it is fhe real ex- 
pression of our moral judgment, we 
shall have completed in some sense 
the work which this war was intended 
to emphasize.” 

The President concluded by saying: 

“Іп a sense, the old international 
¡law is played out. The future of man- 
! kind depends more upon the relations 
of nations to one another than upon 


see to it that those who hope are not|the separate and selfish development 
disappointed, by showing them the lef the national systems inw.” 
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SUMMARY OF TREATY OF PEACE 


[98 PREAMBLE 


The preanıble names as parties of 
the one part the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, described as the five allied 
Bolivia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Тһе Hed- 
jaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Portugal, Rumania, 
Serbla, Siam, Tzecho-Slovakia, and 
Uruguay, who with tho five above are 
described as the allied and associated 
powcrs, and on the other part Ger- 
many. 

It states that: bearing in mind that 
on the request of the then Imperial 
German Government an armistice was 
granted on November 11, 1918, by the 
fivo allicd and associated powers in 
order that a treaty of реасо mlght ђе 
concluded with her, and whereas the 
allicd and associated powers being 
equally deslrous that the war In whlch 
they were euccessively involved direct- 
ly or indirectly and which originated 
in the declaration of war by Austria- 
Hungary on July 28, 1914, against 
Serbia, the declaration of war by Ger- 
many against Russia on Angust 1, 
1914, and agalnst France on August 
8, 1914, and in the invaslon of Bel- 
gium, should be replaced by a firm, 
just, and durable peace, the plenipo- 
tentiaries (having communicated thelr 
full powers found in good and due 
form), have agreed as follows: 

From the coming into force of the 
present treaty the state of war will 
terminate. From the moment and 
subject to the provisions of thls treaty 
official relations wlth Germany, and 
with each of the German States, will 
be resumed by the allied and associ- 
ated powers. 


SECTION 1 


5 League of Nations, 


The covenani of the League of 
Nations constitutes Section 1 of the 
peace treaty, which places upen the 
League many specific, in addltion to 
its general duties. It may question 
Germany at any time for a violation 
of the neutralized zene cast of the 
Rhine as a threat against the world's 
peace. It will appoint three of the 
five members of the Saar Commis- 
sion, oversee its regime, and carry 
out the plebiscite. It will appoint 
the High Commissioner of Dansig, 
guarantee the independence of the 
free city and arrange for trcaties be- 
tween Dansig and Germany апа 
Poland. It will work out the manda- 
tory system to be applied to the for- 
mer German colonies and act as a 
final court in part of the plebiscites 
of the Belgian-German frontier, апа 
in disputes as to the Kiel Canal and 
decide certain of the economic and 
financial problems. Ап international 
conference on labor is to be held in 
October under its direction, and an- 
other on the international control of 


ports, waterways and railways is 
foreshadowed. 
Membership. 


The members of the League will be 
the signatories of the covenant and 
other States invited to accede, who 
must lodge a declaration of accession 
without reservation within two 
months. A new State, dominion or 
colony may be admitted provided its 


admisslon is agreed by two-thirds of 
the assembly. A State may withdraw 
upon giving two years notice if it 
has fulfilied all its international 
obligations. 


SECTION 11 


Secretariat, 


А permanent secretarlat will be es- 
tablished at the scat of the League 
which wili be at Geneva. 


Assembly. 


The Assembly will consist of repre- 
sentatives of the member of the 
league, and will meet at statcd in- 
tervals. Voting will be by siates, 
Eaeh member will have one vote and 
not more than ihrce representativos. 


Council. 


The Council will consist of repre- 
sentatives of the five great аса 
powers, together wlih representatives 
of four members selected by the as- 
sembly from time to time; it may ac- 
cept additional states and wili meet at 
least once à year. Members not rep- 
resented will be invited to send a rop- 
resentative when questions affecting 
their interests are discussed. Voting 
wil be by states. Each state will 
have one vote and not more than one 
representative. Decision taken by the 
Assembly and Council must be 
unanimous except in regard to pro- 
ceedure, and in certain cases specified 
in ihe covenant and in tho treaty, 
where decisions will be by a majority. 


Armaments. 


The Council will formulate plans 
for a reduction of armaments for con- 
sideration and adoption. These plans 
will be revised every.ten years. Once 
they are with any party to the dispute 
which complies with it; if а member 
fails to carry out the award, the Coun- 
cil will propose the necessary meas- 
ures. The Council will formulate plans 
for the establishment of a permanent 
court of international justico to de- 
termine international disputes or to 
give advisory opinions: members who 
do not submit thelr case to arbitra- 
tion must accept the jurdisdiction of 
the Assembly. If the Council, less the 
partles to the dispute, is unanimously 
agrecd upon the rights of it, іре mem- 
bers agree that they will not go to war 
with any party to the dispute which 
complies with its recommendatlons. Іп 
this case a recommendation by the As- 
sembly adopted, no member must ex- 
ceed the armaments fixed without the 
concurrence of the Council. АП mem- 
bers will exchange full information as 
to armaments and programes, and a 
permanent cemmission will advise the 
Council on military and naval ques- 
tions, 


Preventing of War. 


Upon any war or threat of war, ihe 
Council wili meet to consider what 
common action shall be taken. Mem- 
bers are pledged to-submit matters of 
dispuie to arbitration or inquiry and 
not to resort to war until three months 
after the award. Members agree to 
carry out an arbitral award, and not 
to go to war concurred in by all its 
members represented on the Council 
and a simple majority of the rest, less 
the parties to the dispute, will have the 
force of a unanimous recommendation 
by the Council. In either case, if tlıe 
necessary agreement cannot be se- 
cured the members reserve the right to 
take such measures as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of right and 
Justice, Members resorting to war in 


AAA AAA 


disregará of the Covenant will imme- 
diately be debarred from all inter- 
course with other ınembers. The Coun- 
cil will in such cases consider what 
military or naval action can be taken 
by the League collectively for the 
protection of the Covenants and will 
afferd facilities to members co-operat- 
ing in this enterprise. 


Validity of Treatics. 


АП treaties or international engage- 
ments concluded after the institute of 
the League will be registered with the 
secretariat and published. The as- 
sembly may from time to time adyise 
members to recensider treaties which 
have beeome inapplicable or involve 
danger of peace. The Covenant abro- 
gutes all obligations between mem- 
bers inconsistent with its terms, but 
nothing in И shall affect the validity 
of international engagement such aa 
treaties of arbitration or regional un- 
derstandings like the Monroe Docirine 
for securing the maintenanco of peace, 


The Mandatory System. 


The tutelage of nations not yet able 
to stand by themselves wlll be en- 
trusted to advanced nations who are 
best fitted to undertake it. The Cor. 
enant recognizes three different stages 
ог development requiring different 
kinds of mandatories. 

(a) Communities like those helong- 
ing to the Turkish Empire, which can 
be provisionally recognized as inde- 
pendent, subject to advice and assis- 


tance from a mandatory in whose 
selection they would be ailowed a 
voice. ! 


(b) Communities like those of Сеп- 
tral Africa, to be administered by the 
mandatory under conditions generally 
approved by the members of the 
League, where equal opportunities for 
trade will be allowed to all members; 
certain abuses, such as trade 1% 
slaves, arms, and liquor, will be pro- 
hibited, and the construction of mill- 
tary and naval bases and the іпіго- 
ductlon of compulsory military train- 
ing will be dlsallowcd. 

(c) Other communitics, such as 
Southwest Africa and the South 
Pacific Islands, but administered un- 
der the laws of the mandatory as in- 
tegral portions of its territory. In 
every case ihe mandatory will render 
ап annual report, and the degree of Из 
authority will be defined, 


General International Provisions, 


Subject to and in accordance with the 
provisions of international conventions 
existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the members of the League will in 
general endeavor, through the inter- 
national organization established by 
tthe Jabor convention to secure and 
maintain fair conditions of labor for 
men, women and children іп thelr own 
countries and cther countries, un- 
dertake to secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories 
under their conttroi; they will entrust 
the League with the general super, 
vision over the execution of agree- 
ments for the suppression of traffic in 
women and children, etc., and the 
control of the trade in arms and am. 
nıunltion with countries in which con- 
trol is necessary; they will make pro- 
vision for freedom of communications 
and transit and equitable treatment 
for commerce of all members of the 
League, with special reference to the 
necessities of regions devastated dur- 
ing the war; апа they will endeavor 
to take steps for international preven- 
tion and control of disease, Interna+ 
tional bureaus and commissions al« 
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ready establishcd will be placed un- 
der the League. as well as those to be 
established in the future period. 


Amendments to the Covenant. 


Amendments to the Covenant will 
take effect when ratified by the Coun- 
cil and by a majority of the assembly. 
= 

Boundaries of Germany. 

Germany cedes to France Alsace- 
Lorraine, five thousand six hundred 
squäre miles in the southwest, and to 
Belgium two small distriets between 
Luxemburg and Holland, totalling nine 
hundred and eighty square miles. She 
also cedes to Poland the southeastern 
tip of Silesia beyond and including 
Oppeln, most of Posen, and West Prus- 
sia, twenty-seven thousand, six hun- 
dred and eighty-six square miles, East 
Prussia being isolated from the main 
body by a part of Poland. She loses 
sovereignty over the northeasternmost 
tip of East Prussia, forty square miles 
north of the River Memel, and the іп- 
ternationalized areas about Danzig, 
seven hundred and twenty-nine square 
miles, and the basin of the Saar, seven 
hundred and thirty-eight square miles, 
bct, the western border of the Rhenish 
palatinate of Bavaria and the south- 
east corner of Luxemburg. The Dan- 
zig area consists of the У between the 
Nogat and Vistula Rivers made а ХУ 
by the addition of a similar V on the 
west, including the city of Danzig. The 
southeastern third of East Prussia and 
the area between East Prussia and the 
Vistula north of latitude fifty-three de- 
grees three minutes is to have its na- 
tionality determined by popular vote. 
five thousand, seven hundred and 
eighty-five square miles, as is to be 
the case in part of Schleswig, two 
thousand, seven hundred and eighty- 
seven square miles. 


SECTION Ш 


Belgium. 


Germany is to consent to the abro- 
gation of the treaties of 1839 by which 
Belgium was established as a neutral 
State, and to agree in advance to any 
convention with which the Allied and 
Assoclated Powers may determine [0 
replace them. She is to recognize the 
‘full sovereignty of Belgium over the 
contested territory of Moresnot and 
over part of Prussian Moresnet, and 
to' renounce іп favor of Belgium all 
rights over the circles of Eupen and 
Malmedy, the inhabitants of which 
аге to be cntitled within six months to 
protest against this change of sov- 
ereignty either in whole or in part, 
the final decision to be rescrved to the 
Lcague of Nations. A commission is 
to settle the details of the frontier, 
and various regulations for change of 
nationality are laid down. 

Germany renounces her 
treaties and conventions with the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, recog- 
nizes thai it ceases to bc a part of the 
German zollvercign from January 
first, last, renounces all right of ex- 
ploitation of the railroads, adheres to 
the abrogation of its neutrality. and 
accepts in advance any international 
agreement as to И, reached by the 
Allied and Assoclatcd Powers. 


Left Bank of the Rhine. 


As provided in the military clauses, 
Germany will not maintain апу forti- 
Écations or armed forces less than 
Mitty kilometers to the cast of the 
une, поа апу maneuvers, nor 
maintain any works to facilitate mo- 
bilization. In casc of violation. "she 
shall be regarded as committing a 
hostile act against the powers who 
sign the present treaty and as intend- 
ing to disturh the peace of the world.” 
“Зу virtue of the present treaty, Ger- 


various | 


many shall be bound to respond to 
any request for an explanation which 
the Council of the League of Nations 
may think it necessary to address to 
her." 


Alsace Lorrainc. 


After recognition of the moral obli- 
gation to repair the wrong done in 
1871 by Germany to France and the 
people of Alsace Lorraine, the terri- 
tories ceded to Germany by the treaty 
of Frankfort are restored to France 
with their frontiers as before 1871, to 
date from the signing of the armisticc, 
and to be frce of all public debts. 

Citizenship is regulatcd by detailed 
provisions distinguishing those who 
аге immediately restored to full 
French citizenship, those who have to 
таке formal applications therefor, 
and those for whom naturalization is 


guished from those who acquire the 
postion of Alsace Lorrainers as de- 
fined in thc treaty. All public prop- 


man ex-sovercigns passes to French 
without payment or credit. France Is 
substituted for Germany as regards 


over cohcessions of tramways. The 
Rhine bridges pass to France with the 
obligation for their upkeep. 

For five years manufactured prod- 
ucis of Alsace Lorraine will be ad- 
mitted to Germany frec of duty to a 
total amount not exceeding in any 
усаг the average of the three years 
preceding the war and textile mate- 
rials may be imported from Germany 
to Alsace Lorraine and re-exported 
free of duty. Contracts for electric 
power from the right bank must be 
continued for ten years, 

For seven years with possible ex- 
tension to ten the ports of Кеһас and 
Strassbourg shall he administcred ав 
a single unit by a French administra- 
tor appointed and supervised. by the 
central Rhine commission. Property 
rights will be safeguarded іп both 
ports and equality of treatment as re- 
spects tratfic assured the Nationals 
vessels and goods of every country. 
Contracts between Alsace Lorraine 
and Germans are maintained save for 


public interest, judgments of courts 
held in certain classes of cases, while 
in others a judicial execuature is first 
requircd. Political condemnations 
during the war are null and void and 
the obligation to repay war fines is cs- 
tablished as in other parts of allied 
territory. Various clauses adjust the 
general provisions of the Treaty to 
the special conditions of Alsace Lor- 
raine, certain matters of execution be- 
ing Ieft to conventions to be made be- 
tween France and Germany. 

The Saar—1n compensation for the 
destruction of coal minces in Northern 
France and as payment on account of 
reparation Germany cedes to France 
full ownership of the coal mines of the 
Saar basin with their subsidiaries, ac- 
| cessories and facilities their value will 

be estimated by the reparation com- 
mission and credited against that ac- 
| count, The French rights will be 
Па ва by German law in force at 
| 


the акпиз се excepting war legislation, 
France revlacing the present owners 
Г whom Germany undertakes to indem- 
nify. France wil continue to furnish 
the present proportion of coal for local 
needs and contribute in just propor- 
| tion to local taxes, The basin extends 
from the frontier of Lorraine, as re- 
annexcd to Francc, north as far as 
Stwendel, including on the west the 
valley of thc Saar as far as Saarholz- 
back, and on the cast the town of 
Homburg. 

In order to secure the rights and 
‚ welfare of the population, апа-сиагап- 


!treaty clauses. 


open after three years. The last; 
named class includes German resi- 
dents in Alsace Lorrainc, as distin- 


crty and all private property of Ger-| 


ownership of the railroads and rights | 


France's right to annul on grounds of! 
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tee to France entire freedom 1n work- 
ing the mines, the territory will be 
governed by a commission appointed 
by the League of Nations and consist- 
ing of five Inembers: one French, one 
a native inhabitant of the Saar, and 
three representing three different 
countries other than France and Ger- 
many. The League will appoint a 
member of the commission as chalr- 
man to act as executive of the commis- 
sion. The commission wli! have all 
powers of government formerly be- 
longing to the German Empire, Prus- 
sia and Bavaria; will admlnister the 
railroads and other public services, 
and have ful] power to interpret the 
The local courts will 
continue but subject to the commis- 
sion. Existing German legislation will 
rtmain the basis of the law, but the 
commission may make modification 
after consulting a local representa- 
tive assembly which it will organize, 
It will have the taxing power, but for 
local purposes only. New taxes must 
be approved by this assembly. Labor 
legislation will consider the wishes of 
the local labor organizations and the 
labor program of the League. French 
and other labor may be freely utilized. 
The former being free to belong to 
French unions, АП rights acquired 
aS to pensions and social insurance 
wil be maintained by Germany and 
the Saar commission. There will be по 
military service, but only a local gen- 
darmerie to preserve order. The peo- 
ple will preserve their local assem- 
blies, religious liberties, schools and 
language, but may vote опју for local 
assemblies. They will kecp their pres- 
ent nationality except so far as indl- 
viduals may change it. Those wisshing 
to leave will haye every facility with 
respect to their property. The terri- 


_ tory will form part of the French cus- 


toms systems with no export tax on 
coal and metallurgical products going 
to Germany nor on German products 
entering the basin, and for five vears 
по import duties on products of the 
basin going to Germany or German 
products coming into the basin for 
local consumption. French money 
may circulate without restriction, ` 

After fifteen years a Plebiscite will 
he held by communes to ascertain the 
desires of the population as to con- 
tinuance of the existing regime under 
the League of Nations, union with 
France or union with Germany. The 
right to vote will belong to all In- 
habitants over twenty resident there- 
in at the time of the signature. Tak- 
ing into account the opinions thus 
expressed the League will decide the 
ultimate sovereignty in any portlon 
restored to Germany. Тһе German 
Government must buy out the French 
mines at an appraised valuation, If 
the price is not paid within six 
months thereafter this portion passes 
finally ta France. 17 Germany buys 
back the mines the League wil] de- 
termine how much of the coal shall 
be annually sold to France. 


SECTION IV 


German Austria, 


Germany recognizes the total inde- 
pendence of German-Austria in the 
boundaries traced. 


Tchecho-Slovakja, 


Germany recognizes the entire inde- 
репдепсс of the Tchecho-Slovak State, 
ineluding the autonomous territory of 
the Ruthenians south of the Carpath- 
ians, and accepts the frontiers of this 
State as to be determined, which in 
the case of the German frontier shall 
follow the frontier” of Bohemia in 


1914. The usual stipulalions as to ac- 
qhisition and change of nationality 
follow. 


THE TREATY 


Poland. 


Germany седез to Poland the great- 
er part of upper Silesia, Posen and 
the provinee of West Prussia on the 
left bank of the Vistula. A field boun- 
dary commission ог seven, five герге- 
senting the Allied and associated pow- 
ers and one each representing Poland 
and Germany, shall be constituted 
within fifteen days of the peace to de- 
limit this boundary. Such special pro- 
visions as are necessary to protect 
гасја!, linguistic or religious minori- 
ties and to protect freedonı of transit 
and equitable treatment ot commerce 
of other nations shall be laid down in 
a subsegent treaty between the five Al- 
s and associated powers and Ро- 
and. 


Fast Prnssia. 


The southern and the eastern fron- 
tler of East Prussia as sucing (word 
obscure) Poland Is to be fixed by 
plebiscites, the flrst in the regency of 
Allenstein between the southern fron- 
tier of East Prussia and the northern 
frontier of Regierungsbesirk Allen- 
stein from where it meets the bound- 
ary between East and West Prussia 
to its junction with the boundary be- 
tween the circles of Oletsko and Au- 
gersburg. thence the northern bound- 
ary of Oletsko to its junction with the 
present frontier, and the second in the 
area comprising the circles of Stuhm 
and Rosenburg and the parts of the 
cireles of Marienburg and Магјеп- 
werder east of the Vistula. 

In each case German troops and 
authoritles wlll move out within fif- 
teen days of the peace and the terri- 
tories be placed under an interna- 
tional commission of five members ap- 
pointed by the flve allied and asso- 
ciated powers, with the particular 
duty of arranging for a free, fair and 
secret vote. The commission will re- 
port the results of ihe plebiscites to 
the five powers with a recommendu- 
tion for the boundary and will termi- 
nate its work as soon as the boundary 
has been laid down and the new au- 
thoritles set up. 

The five allied and associated pow- 
ers will draw up regulations assuring 
East Prussia full and equitable access 
to and use of the Vistula. A subse- 
quent convention, of which the terms 
will be fixed by the five allied and 
associated powers, will be entered intu 
between Poland, Germany and Dan- 
zig, to assure suitable railroad сот- 
munieation across German territory 
on the right bank of the Vistula he- 
tween Poland and Danzig, while Po- 
land shall grant free passage from 
East Prussia to Germany. 

The northeastern corner of East 


"ог Kappel, 


Danzig within the 
frontiers, though а 
free area in the port: insire to Po- 
land the free use of all the city's 
waterways, docks and other port fa- 


shall include 
Polish customs 


cilities, the control and administra- 
tion of the Vistula and the whole 
through railway system within tne 


city, and postal, telegraphie and tele- 
phonic communication between Po- 
land and Danzig; provide against dis- 
crimination against Poles within the 
city and place its foreign relations 
and the diplomatic protection of its 
citizens abroad in charge of Poland. 


Denmark. 


The frontier between Germany and 
Denmark will be fixed by the selt- 
determination of the population. 
Теп days from the peace German 
troops and authorities shall evacuate 
the region north of the line running 
from the mouth of the Schlei, south 
Schleswig and Friedrich- 
stadt along the Eider to the North Sea 


| возић of Tonning; the workmen's and 


Prussia ahout Memel is to be ceded by! 


Germany to the associated powers, the 
former agreeing to accept the settle- 
ment made, especlally as regards the 
natlonality of the inhabitants. 


Danzig. 


Danzig and the district immediate- 
Ту about it is to be constituted into 


land 


the "Free City of Danzig,” under the, 


guarantee of the League of Nations. 
A High Commissioner appointed hy 
the League and President at Danzlg 
shall draw up a constitution in agree- 
ment with the duly appointed repre- 
sentatives of the city and shall deal 
in the first Instance with all differ- 
ences arising between the city and 
Poland. Тһе zetual boundaries of 
the city shall :~ delimited by à com- 
misslon appointed within six months 
from the peace and to include three 
reprcsentatives chosen by the Allied 
and associated Powers, and one each 
by Germany and Poland. 

А convention, the terms of which 
shal] be fixed by the five Allied and 
associated Powers, shall be conclud- 
ed between Poland and Danzig which 


[and economic conditions. 


sailors’ councils shall be dissolved; 
and the territory administered by an 


international commission of five, of 
whom Norway and Sweden shall be 
Invited to name two. 


The commission shall insure а free 
and secret vote in three zones. "That 
between the German-Danish frontier 
and a line running south of the island 
of Alsen, north of Flensburg and 
south of Tondern to the North Sea 
north of the island of Sylt will vote 
as a unit within three weeks after the 
evacuation period. Within five weeks 
after this vote the second zone, whose 
southern boundary runs from the 
North Sea south of the island of Fehr 
to the Baltic south of Sygum, will vote 
by communes. Two weeks after that 
vote the third zone running to the 
limit of evacuation will also vote by 
communes. The international com- 
mission will then draw a new fron- 
tier on the basis of these plebiscites 
and with due regard for geographical 
Germany 
will renounce all sovereignty over ter- 
ritories north of this line In favor of 
the associated governments, who will 
hand them over to Denmark. 


Hellgoland. 


The fortifications. military estab- 
ishments and harbaurs of the islands 
of Heligoland and Dune аге to be de- 
stroyed under the supervision of the 
Allies by German labour, and at Ger- 
many's expense. "They may not be re- 
constructed, for any similar fortifica- 
tions built in the future. 


Russia. 


Germany agrees to respect as per- 
manent and inalienable the indepen- 
Чепеу of all territories which were 
part of the former Russian Empire, 
to accept the abrogation of the Brest- 
Litovsk and other treaties entered into 
with the Maximalist Government of 
Russia, to recognize the full force of 
all treaties entered into by the Allied 
associated Powers with States 
which were a part of the former Rus- 
sian Empire, and to recognize the 
trontiers as determined thereon. The 
Allied and associated Powers formal- 
ly reserve the right of Russia to ob- 
tain restitution and reparation of the 
principles of the present treaty. 


SECTION V 
German Rights Outside Europe. 
Outside Enrape. Germany re- 


nounces all rights, titles and privileges 
as to her own or her allies’ territories 
to all the Allied and associated Pow- 
ers, and undertakes to accept whät- 
ever measures are taken by the five 
Allied Powers in relation thereto, 
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Colonies and Overseas Possessions, 

Germany renounces In favor of the 
Allied and associated Powers her 
overseas possessions, with all rights 
and titles therein. All movable and 
immovable property belonging to the 
German Empire or to any German 
State shall pass to the Government 
exercising authority therein. These 
of Brussels of 1890. Diplomatic рго- 
visions seem suitable for the repatria- 
don of German nationals and as to 
¡the conditions on which German sub- 
| јест of lZuropean origin shall reside, 
hold property, or carry on business, 
Germany undertakes to pay герага- 
‚цоп Гог damages suffered by French 
nationals in the Cameroons or уз. 
¡frontier zone through the acts of 
German civil and military authorities 


and of individual sermans from 
‘January 1. 1900, to August 1, 1914, 
‚Germany renounces all rights under 


the convention of November 4, 1911, 
September 29, 1912, and undertakes 
to pay to France in accordance with 
an estimate presented and cpproved 
[һзу the repatriation commission ай 
| deposits, credits, advances, etec., there- 
by secured. Germany undertakes to 
ідесері and observe any provisions by 
the Allled and associated Powers аз 
to the trade in arms and spirits іп 
Africa as well as to the general act 
ví Berlin of 1885 and the general act 
Governments may make whatever рго- 
tection to inhabitants of former Ger- 
manu colonies is to be given by the 
| governments exercising authority. 


China, 

Germany renounces in favor of Chl. 
na all privileges and indemnities ге- 
sulting from the Boxer protocol uf 
1901 and all buildings, wharves, bar- 
racks for this, munitions of warships, 
wireless plants and other public ргор- 
erty. except diplomatic or consular es- 
tablishments in the German conces- 
sions of Tientsin and Hankow and in 
[other Chinese territory except Kiao- 
chow, and agrees to return to China 


| 


1 


at her own expense all the astro- 
nomical instruments seized in 1900 
land 1901. China will, however, take 


no measures for disposal of German 
property in the legation quarter at 
Pekin without the consent of the Pow- 
ers signatory to the Boxer protocol. 

Germany accepts the abrogation of 
the concessions at Hankow and Tient- 
sin, China agreeing to open them to 
international use. Germany renounces 
all claims against China or any Al- 
lied and associated Government for 
the internment or repatriation of her 
citizens in China and for the seizure 
or liquidation of Сегтап interests 
there since August 14, 1917. She re- 
nounces in favor of Great Britain her 
State property in the British conces- 
sion of Canton and of France and 
China jointly of the property of the 
German school in the French еопсез- 
sion at Shanghai. 


Siam. 


Germany recognizes that all agree. 
ments between herself and Siam In- 
eluding the right of extra-terrilorially 
ceased July 22, 191: САП German 
public property except consular and 
diplomatic premises passes without 
compensation to Siam, German private 
property lo be deält with in accord- 
ance with the economic clauses, Ger- 
many waives all claims against Siam 
for the seizure and condemnation of 
her ships. liquidation of her ‚ ргорег- 
ty, or internment of her nationals. 


Liberia. 

Germany venounces all rights une 
the international arrangements of 1911 
regarding Liberia, more particularly 
the right to nominale a receiver of the 
!eustoms, and disinterests herself in 
any further negotiatians for the reha- 
bilitation of Liheria. She regards as 
labrogated all commercial treaties and 
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agreements between herself and Li- 
beria and recognizes Liberia's rigbt to 
determine the status and condition of 
the re-establishment of Germans in 14- 
beria. 

Morocco. 


Germany renounces all her rights, 
titles and privileges under the Act of 
Algeciras and the Franco-German 
agreements of 1909 and 1911 and under 
all treaties and arrangements with the 
Sherifian Empire. She undertakes not 
to intervene in any negotiations as to 
Morocco between France and other 
powers, accepts all the consequences 
of the French protectorate and ге- 
nounces the capitulations, the Sher- 
ifian government shall have complete 
liberty of action in regard to German 
nationals and all German protected 
persons shall be subject to the common 
law. All movable and immovable Ger- 
man property, including mining rights, 
may be sold at public auction, the pro- 
ceeds to be paid to the Sherifian gov- 
ernment and deducted from the repar- 
ation account. Germany is also re- 
quired to relinquish her interests in 
the State Bank of Morocco. АП Moroc- 
can goods entering Germany shall have 
the same privilege as French goods. 


Egypt. 

Germany recognizes the British 
protectorate over Egypt declared on 
December 18, 1914, and renounccs as 
from August, 4, 1914, the capitulation 
and all the treaties, agreements, etc., 
concluded by her with Egypt. She 
undertakes not to intervene in any ne- 
gotiations about Egypt between Great 
Britain and other powers. There аге 
provisions for jurisdiction over Ger- 
man nationals and property, and for 
German consent to any changes which 
may be made in relation to the com- 
mission of public debt. Germany con- 
sents to the transfer to Great Britaln 
of the powers given,to thc late Sultan 
of Turkey for securing the free navi- 
gatlon of the Suez Canal. Arrange- 
ments for property belonging to Ger- 
man nationals in Egypt are made sim- 
ilar to those in the case of Morocco 
and other countries. Anglo-Egyptian 
goods entering Germany shall enjoy 
the same treatment as British goods. 


Turkey and Bulgaria. 


Сегіпапу accepts all arrangements 
which the Allied and associated Pow- 
ers make with Turkey and Bulgaria 
with reference to any right, privileges, 
or interests claimed In those countries 
by Germany or her nationals and not 
dealt with elsewhere. 


Shantung. 


Germany cedes to Japan all rights, 
Titles and privileges, notably as to 
Kiaochow. and the railroads, mines, 
and cables acquired by her treaty with 
China of March 6. 1897, by and otber 
agreements as to Shantung. All Ger- 
man rights to the railroad from Tsing- 
tao to’ Tsinaufu, including all facilities 
and mining rights and rights of ex- 
ploitation, pass equally to Japan, and 
the cables from Tsingtao to Shanghai 
and Chefoo, the cables free of all 
charges. All German State property, 
movable and immovable, in Kiaochow 


is acquired by Japan free of all! 
charges. 
SECTION VI 
Military, naval and air. In order 


to render possible the initiation of a 
general limitation of the armaments 
of all nations, Germany undertakes 
directly to observe the military, naval 
and air clauses which follow; 

Military forces. The demobiliza- 
tion of the German Army must take 
place within two months of the peace. 
Its strength may not exceed 100,000, 
including 4,000 officers, with not over 
Seven divisions of infantry'and three, 


of cavalry, and to be devoted exclu- 
sively to maintenance of internal 
order and control of frontiers. Divis- 
ions may not be grouped under more 
than two army corps headquarters 
staffs. Тһе great German General 
Staff is abolished. The army admin- 
istrative service, consisting of civilian 
personnel not included in the mumber 
of effectlves, is reduced to one-tenth 
the total in the 1913 budget. Em- 
ployees of the German States, such as 
customs officers, first guards and coast 
guards, may not exceed the numher 
in 1913. Gendarmes and local police 
may be increascd only in accordance 
with the growth of population. Хопе 
of these may be assembled for mili- 
tary training. 


Armaments, 


All establishments for the manufac- 
turlng, preparation, storage, ог de- 
sign of arms and munitions of war, 
except those specifically excepted, 
must be closed within three months 
of the peace and their personnel dis- 
missed, The exact amount of arma- 
ment and munitions allowed Germany 
is laid down in detail tables, all in ex- 
cess to be surrendered, or rendered 
useless. The manufacture or importa- 
tion of asphyxiating, poisonous or 
other gases and all analagous liquids 
is forbidden, as well as the importa- 
tion of arms, munitions, and war ma- 
terials. Germany may not manufac- 
ture such materials for foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Conscription. 


Conscription is abolished іп Ger- 
many. The enlisted personnel must 
be maintained by voluntary enlist- 
ments for terms of twelve consecu- 
tive years, the number of discharges 
before the expiration of that term not 
іп any year to exceed five per cent, 
of the total effectives. Officers rematn- 
ing in the service must agree to serva 
to the age o£ forty-five years and new- 
ју appointed officers must agree to 
serve actively for twenty-five years. 

No military schools except those 
absolutely indispensable for the unlts 
allowed shall exist in Germany two 
months after the peace. No associa- 
tions such as societies of discharged 
soldiers, shooting or touring clubs, 
educational establishments ог unl- 
versities may occupy themselves with 
military matters, All measures of 
mobilization are forbidden. 


Fortresses. 


AM fortiied works, fortresses and 
field works situated in German ter- 
ritory within a zone fifty kilometers 
east of the Rhine will be dismantled 
within three months. The construc- 
tion of any new fortificatlons there 
is forbidden. The fortified works оп 
the southern and eastern frontiers, 
however, may remaln. 


Control, 


Interalied Commissions of соп- 
trol will see to the execution of 
the provisions for which a time limit 
is set, the maximum named репе 
three months. They may establish 
headquarters at the German seat of 
government and go то any part of 
Germany desired. Germany must 
give them complete facilities, рау 
their expenses, and also the expenses 
of execution of the treaty, including 
thelabor and material necessary in 
demolition, destruction or surrender 
of war equipment, 


Naval. 


The German navy must be de- 
mobilized within a period of two 
monihs after the peace, She will be 
allowed six small battleships, six light 
cruisers, twelve destroyers, twelve 
torpedo boats and no submarines, 
cither military or commercial, With 


| rines, must be broken up. 


a personnel of fifteen thousand men, 
including officers, and по reserve 
force of any character. Conscription 
is abolished, only voluntary service 
being permitted. with a minimum pe- 
riod of twenty-five years service for 
officers and twelve for men. Ne 
member of the German mer N 
marine will be permitted any Siam 
training. All German vessels of War 
in foreign ports, and the German high 
sea fleet interned at Scapa Flow, will 
be surrendered, the final disposition 
of these ships to be decided upon by 
the Allied and associated powers. 
Germany must surrender forty-two 
modern destroyers, fifty modern tor- 
pedo boats, and all submarines, with 
their salvage vessels, all war vessels 
under construction, including subma- 
War ves- 
2215 not otherwise provided for, аге to 
be placed in reserve or used for com- 
mercial purposes. Replacement of 
ships except those lost can take place 
only at the end of twenty years for 
battleships and fifteen years for de- 
stroyers. The largest armored ship 
Germany will be permitted will be ten 
thousand tons. Germany is required 
to sweep up the mines in the North 
Sea and the Baltic Sea as decided 
upon by the Allies. All German for- 
tificatlons in the Baltic defending the 
passages through the belts must be 
demolished. Other coast defenses are 
permitted, but the number and calibre 
of the guns must not be increased, 

During a period of three months 
after the peace, German high power 
wireless stations, at Nauen, Hanover 
and Berlin will not be permitted to 
Send any messages except for com- 
mercial purposes and under super- 
vision of the Allied and associated 
governments, nor may any more be 
constructed. 

Germany will be allowed to repair 
German submarine cables which have 
been cut, but are not being utilized by 
the Allied Power, and also portions 
of cables which, after having been 
cut, have been removed, or are at 
any rate not being utilized by anyone 
of the Allied and associated powers. 
In such cases the cables, or portions 
of cables, removed or utilized remain 
the property of Allied and associated 
powers, and  acéordingly fourteen 
cables or parts of cables are specified 
whích will not be restored to Ger- 
many. 

Air, 

Тһе armed forces of Germany must 
not include any military or naval alr 
forces except for not over one hun- 
dred unarmed seaplanes to be re- 
tained till October first to search for 
submarine mines, Хо dirigible shall 
be kept. 

The entire personnel із to be de- 
mobilized within two months, except 
for one thousand officers and men re- 
tained till October. No aviation 
grounds or dirigible sheds are to ђе 
allowed within one hundred and fifty 
kilometers of the Rhine or the eastern 
or southern frontiers, existing instal- 
lations within these limits to be "де- 
stroyed. The manufacture of alr- 
craft and parts of aircraft is forbidde 
for si xmonths. All milltary and nay: 
aeronautical material under a mosf. 
exhaustive definition must be surrend- 
cred within three months, except for 
me hundred seaplanes already sepci- 

ed. 

Prisoners of War. 


The repatriation of German prison- 
ers and interned civilians is to Ђе car- 
ried out without delay and at Ger- 
many's expense b vacomm ission com- 
mission composed of representatives 
of the Allies and Germany, Those 
under sentence for -offences against 
disicpline are to be repatrlated with- 
out regard to the completion of their 
sentence. Until Germany has sur- 
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rendered persons guilty of offences 
against the laws and customs of war, 
the Allies have the right to retain se- 
lected German officers. The Allies 
may deal at their own discretion with 
German yationels who de not desire 
to be repatriated, all repatriation be- 
ing conditional оп the immediate re- 
lease of any allied subjects still in 
Germany. Germany is to accord fa- 
ciliuties te commissions of enquiry in 
collecting information in regard to 
missing prisoners of war and of im- 
posing penalties on German officials 
who have concealed Allied nationals. 
Germany is to restore all property be- 
longing to Aliled priseners. "There 15 
to be а reciprezal exchange of inform- 
ation as to (dad»«prisoners nd their 
graves. 
Graves. 


Both parties will respect and maln- 
taln the graves of soldiers and sallors 
buried on their terrltorics, agree to 
recognize and assist any conimisslon 
charged by any Allied or Associate 
Government with Identifying, regls- 
tering, maintaining or erecting sult- 
able monuments over tlle graves, and 
to afford to each other all facilities for 
the repatriation of the remains of 
their soldiers, 


гў SECTION VII 


Reparation and Restitution. 


The Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments affirm, and Germany accopts, 
the responsibility of herself and her 
allies for causing all the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments and their na- 
tionals have been subjected as a con- 
sequence of the war imposed upon 
them by the aggression of Germany 
and other allies. 

While the Allied and Associated 
Governments recognize that the re- 
sources of Germany are not adcquate, 
after taking iuto account permanent 
diminutions of such resources which 
will result from other Treaty claims, 
to make complete reparation for all 
such loss and damage, they require 
her to make compensation for all 
damages caused to civilians under 
seven main categories: 

(a) Damage by personal Injury to 
civilians caused by acts of war, di- 
rectly or indirectly, Including bom- 
bardments from the air. 

(b) Damage caused to civilians, in- 
ciuding exposure at sea, resulting 
from acts of cruelty ordered by the 
enemy and to civilians In the occupied 
territories. 

(e) Damages caused by maltreat- 
ment of prisoners. 

(a) Damages to the Allied peoples 
represented by pensions nad separa- 
tion allowances, capitalized at the 
signature of this Treaty. 

(e) Damages to property other than 
naval or military materials. 

(f) Damage to civilians by being 
forced to labor. 

(E) Damages in the form of levies 
or fines imposed by the enemy. 

Germany further binds herself to 
repay ali sums borrowed by Belgium 
from her allies as a result of Ger- 
many's violation of the treaty of 1839, 
up to November 11, 1918, and for this 
purpose wil] issue at once and hand 
over to the reparation commission 5 
per cent. gold bonds, falling due in 
1926. Тһе total obligation of Ger- 
many to pay as defined in the category 
of damages is,to be determined and 
notified to her after а fair hearing, 
and not later than May 1, 1921, by an 
inter-allied reparation commission. 

At the same time a schedule of pay- 
ments to dlacharge thn obligation 
within thirty years shall va presented. 
These payments are зи ее to post- 
ponement іп certain сеп гделс ес. 
Germany irrevocably 


recognizes tlıe : 1926, and thereafter 


full authority of this commission, 
agrees to supply it with all the neres- 
загу information and to pass legisla- 
tion to effectuate its findings. She 
further agrees to restore to the Allies 
cash and certain articles which can 
be identified. As an immedlate step 
toward restoration Germany shall pay 
within two vears one thousaud million 
pounds sterling in either gold, goods, 
ships or other sepcific forms of pay- 
ment. This sum being included in, 
and not additional to first thousand 
million bend issue referred to below. 
With the understanding that certain 
expenses, such as those of the armies 
ef occupation and payments for food 
and raw materials, may be deducted 
at the discretion of the Allies. 

In periodically estimating Ger- 
many's capacity to pay, the repara- 
tion commission shall examine the Ger- 
man system of taxation, to the end that 
the sums for reparation which Ger- 
many is required to pay shall become 
а charge upon all her revenues, prior 
to that for the service or discharge of 
any domestic loan, and, secondly, so 
as to satisfy itself that in general the 
German scheme of taxation is fully as 
heavy proportienately as that of any 
of the powers represented on the com- 
mission. 

Тһе measures which the Allled and 
Associated Powers shall have the right 
to take, in case of voluntary default by 
Germany, and which Germany agrees 
not to regard as acts of war, may in- 
elude economic and financial prohlbi- 
tions and reprisals and in general such 
other measures аз the respective gov- 
ernments may determine to be neces- 
sary in the circumstances. 

The commission shall consist of one 
representative each of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium, a representative of Ser- 
bia or Japan taking the place of the 
Belgian representative when the in- 
terests of either country аге particu- 
larly affected, with all other Allied 
Powers entitled, when their claims are 
under consideration, to the right of 
representation without voting power. 
It shall permit Germany to give evi- 
dence regarding her capacity to pay 
and shall assure a just opportunity to 
be heard. 

It shall make its headquarters at 
Paris; establish its own procedure and 
personnel; have general control of the 
whole reparation problem, and be- 
come the exclusive agency of the Al- 
lies for receiving, holding, selling and 
distributing reparation payments. Ма- 
jority vote shall prevail except that 
unanimity is required on questions in- 
volving the soverelgnty of any of the 
Allies, the cancellation of all or part 
of Germany's obligations, the time 
and manner of selling, distributing and 
negotiating bonds issued by Germany, 
any postponement between 1921 and 
1926 of annual payments beyond 1930, 
and any postponement after 1926 for 
a period of more than three years 
of the application of a different method 
of measuring damage than in a simi- 
lar form or case and the interpretation 
of provisions. 

Withdrawal from representatien on 
the commission is permitted прои 
twelve months' notice. The commis- 
sion may require Germany to give 
from time to time, by way of guaran- 
tee, issues of bonds or other obliga- 
tions to cover such claims as are not 
otherwise satisfied. In this connec- 
tion and on account of the total 
amount of claims, bond Issues are 
presently to be required of Germany 
in acknowledgement of Из debt as fol- 
lows: 

One thousand million pounds ster- 
ling, payable not later than May 1, | 
1991, without interest; two thousand 
million pounds sterling hearing 21% 
per cent. interest between 1721 and 


5 pcr cent, with 
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a 1 per cent sinking fund payment, hee 
sinning in 1926, and an undertaking 
(о deliver bonds to an additional 
amount of two thousand million 
pounds sterling bearing interest at 5 
per cent. 

Under terms to be fixed by the com- 
mission, interest. on Germany's debt 
will be 5 per cent, unless otherwise 
determined by the commission in the 
future, and payments that are not 
made in gold may be accepted by the 
commission in the form of properties, 
commodities, businessess, rights, con- 
cessions, ctc. Certificates of beneficial 
interest, representing either bonds or 
goods dclivered by Germany may be 
issued by the commission to the inter- 
estcd powers, Ав bonds are distrib- 
uted and pass from the control of the 
commission an amount of Germany's 
debt equivalent to their part value із 
to be considered as liquidated. 


Shipping. 


The German government recognizes 
the right of the Allies to the replace- 
ment, ton for ten and class for class, 
of all merchant ships and fishing boats 
lost or damaged owing to the war, and 
agrees to cede to the Allies all German 
Merchant ships of 1,600 tons gross and 
upwards, one-half of her ships between 
1,600 and 1,000 tons gross, and one-quar- 
terof her steam trawlers and other fish- 
ing boats. These ships are to be de. 
livered within two months to the 
reparation commission, together with 
HU ка title evidencing the 

ransfer of t у 
еі е ships from encum- 

As an additional part of reparation 
the serman government further 
agrces to build merchant ships fer the 
account of the Allies to the amount 
of net exceeding 200,000 tons gross 
annually during the next five years, 
АП ships used for inland navigation 
taken by Germany from the Allies are 
to be restored within two months, the 
amount of loss not covered by such 
zn P te be made up by the cen. 

of the German re > > 
per cen 77 river fleet up to 20 


Devastated Arens, 


Germany undertakes to dey 
economic resources а та 
Physical restoration of the invaded 
area. The reparation commission is 
authorized to require Germany to re- 
place the destroyed articles by the 
delivery of animals, machinery, €le 
existing in Germany, and to “тапа: 
facture materials required for гесоп- 
struction purposes with the consid- 
eration for Germany's essential do- 
mestic requirements, 


Coal, Etc. 


Germany is to deliver annually for 
ten years to France coal equivalent 
to the difference betwcen annual pre- 
war output of Nord and Pas de 
Calais mines and annual production 
during above ten years. Germany 
further gives options over ten years 
for delivery of 7,000,000 tons coal 
per year to France, in addition 
to the above, of 8,000,000 tons to Ве!- 
gium and of an amount rising from 
4,500,000 tons in 1919 to 19?0 to 
8,500,000 tons in 1923 to 1924 to 
Italy at prices to be fixed as pre- 
Scribed in the treaty. Coke may bo 
taken in place of coal in ratio of 
three tons to four. Provision is also 
made for delivery to Trance over 
three years of benzol, coal tar, and 
sulphate of ammonia. The commis- 
sion has powers to postpone or annul 


‚the above deliveries should they in- 


terfere unduly with industrial ка. 


quirements of Germanr. 
Dycstuffs and Chemical Drugs. 


Germany accords option to the co*.- 
mission on dye atuis and chemical 
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щи 


drugs, including quinine, up to 50 per 


«ent. of total stock in Germany at 
the time the treaty comes in force 
and similar options during each six 


months to end of 1924 up to 25 per 
cent. of previous six months' output. 


Cables, 
Germany renounces all title to 
specified cables, value of such as 


were privately owned being credited to 
her against reparation indebtedness. 
Special Provisions. 


As reparation for the destruction of 
the library of Louvain, Germany із 


to hand over manuscripts, early print- : 


ей books, prints, ete., to the equiv- 
alent of those destroyed, In addition to 
the above, Germany is to hand over 
to Belgium wings now at Berlin һе- 
longing to the altar piece of the 
Adoration of the Lamb, by Hubert 
апа Jan Van Eyck, the center of 
which is now in the church of Saint 
Pavo at Ghent, und the wings now ut 
berlin and Munich of the altar piece 
or the Last Supper, by Dirk Bouts, 
the center of which belongs to the 
Church of St. Peter, at Louvain. Ger- 
many is to restore within six months 
the Koran of the Сапрћ Othman for- 
merly at Medina, to the King of the 
lMedjaz I, and the skull of the Sultan 
Mkwawa, formerly in German East 
Africa, to His Britannie Majesty's 
Government. 


SECTION VIII 


Economic Clauses—Customs. 


For a period of six months Germany 
shall impose no tariff duties higher 
than the lowest in force in 1914 and 
for certain agricultural products, 
wines, vegeable oils, artificial silk and 

Ships of the Allied and Associated 
washed or scoured wool. This restric- 
tion obtains for two and a half years 
more for five years, unless further ex- 
tended by the League of Nations, Ger- 
many must give most favored nation 
treatment to the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, she shall impose no cus- 
toms tariff for five уезгв on goods 
originating in Alsace-Lorraine and 
Тог three years on goods originating 
in former German territory ceded to 
Poland with the right of observation 
ог a similar exception for Luxemburg. 


Shipping. 

Ships of the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall for five years ana there- 
after under condition of r-"'iprocity 
unless the League of Ха а other- 
wise decides enjoy the 52% 4 rights in 
German ports as Germ. vessels and 
have most favored »=ion treatment 
in fishing, coasting б-үде and towage 
even іп territoria? waters. Ships of 
а country having no seacoast may be 
registered у vme one place within 
its territory, 


Unfalr Competition. 


Germany undertakes to give the 
“rude of the Allled and -Associated 
rowers adepuate safeguards against 
unfair competition and in particular 
to suppress the use of false wrappings 
and markings and on condition of re- 
ciprocity to respect the laws and ju- 
àlelal decisions of allied and associ- 
ated States in respect of regional ap- 
yellations of wines and spirits! 


'Trcatment of Nationals, 


Germany shall impose по ехсер- 
tlonal taxes or restriction upon the na- 
tionals of allied and associated States 
for a period of five years and unless 
the League of Nations acts for an ad- 
а шапа! five years German nationality 
«пай not continue to attach to a person 
who has become a national of an 81- 
lied or associated state, 


| 


Multilateral Conventions. 


Some forty multilateral conventions 
are renewed between Germany and 
ihe allied and associated powers, but 
special conditions are attached to Ger- 
many's readmission to several as tu 
postal and telegraphic conventions. 
Germany must not refuse to make ге- 
ciprocal agreements with the new 
States she must agree us respects the 
radio-telegraphie convention to pro- 
visional rules to be communicated to 
and adheres to the new convention 
when formulated іп the North Seu 
fisheries and North Sea liquor (ге Ме 
| сопуеп оп. Rights of inspection and 
police over associated fishing bouts 
shall be exercised for at least five 
ycars only by vessels of these powers. 
As to the international railway union 
ı she shall adhere to the new conven- 
| tion when formulated, China as to the 
Chinese customs tariff arrangement, 
| the arrangement of 1905 regarding 
Whangpoo and the Boxer indemnity 
ої 1901; France, Portugal and Ru-| 
mania as to the Hague convention of! 
1903, relating to civil procedure, and 
Great Britain and the United States! 
as to article three of the Samoan 
treaty of 1899 are relleved of all ob- 
ligations toward Germany, 


Bilateral Treaties, 


Each allied and associate State may 
renew any treaty with Germany inso- 


far as consistent with the Peace 
Treaty by giving notice within six 
months. Treaties entered into by 


Germany since August first, nineteen 
fourteen, with other enemy States and 
before or since that date with  Ru-, 
mania, Russia and governments rep- 
resenting parts of Russia are abro- 
gated and concessions granted under 
pressure by Russia to German sub- 
jects are annulled. The allied and 
associated States are to enjoy most 
favored national treatment under 
treaties entered into by Germany and 
other enemy States before August 
first, nineteen fourteen. and under! 
treaties entered into by Germany and 
neutral States during the war. 


Pre-war Dobts. 


A system of clearing houses is 10 
be created within three months, one in 
Germany and one in each allied and 
associated State, which adopts the 
plan for the payment of pre-war 
debts, including those arising from 
contracts suspended by the war for 
the adjustment of the proceeds of the 
liquidation of enemy property and the | 
settlement of other obligations. Mach | 
participating State assumes responsi- | 
bility for the payment of all debts | 
owing by its nationals to nationals of 
the enemy States, except in cases of | 
pre-war insolvency of the debtors; the 
proceeds of the sale of private enemy 
property in each participating State 
may be used to pay the debts owed to 
the nationals of that State, direct рау- 
ment from debtor to creditor and all 
coınmunisations relating thereto be- 
ing prohitited. Disputes may be set- 

| Пед by arbitration by the courts of (пе 
Е vountry or by the mixed arbitral н 
| 


trihunal; апу ally or associated power 
may, huwever, decline to participate 
in this system by giving Germany six 
months notice. 


Enemy Property. 

Germany shall Testore or рау for 
all private enemy property seized ог 
damaged by her, the amount of dam- 
ages to be fixed by Ihe mixed arbitral 
tribunal. The allied and associated | 
States may liquidate German private 
property within their territories as 
compensation for property of their 
nationals not restored or pald for by 
Germany, for debts owed to their na- 
tionals by German nationals and for 


| pledge 


‚members, 


other claims against Germany. (iere 
many is to compensate its nationale 
for such losses and to dellver within 
six months all documents relating to 
property held by its nationals in al- 
lied and associated States. АП war 
legislation us to enemy property rights 
and interests is confirmed апа all 
claims by Germany against the allie@ 
or associated Governments for ас 
under receptional war measures 
abandoned. я 
Contracts, 

Pre-war contracts between allied 
and associated nutionals, exceptins 
the United States, Japan and Brazil, 
and German nationals are canceled 
except for debts for accounts already 
performed, agreements for the trans- 
fer for property where the property 
has already passed, leases of land and 
houses, with contracts of mortgages. 
or lien, mining  concesslons, 
contracts with Governments and in- 
surance contracts. Mixed arbitral tri- 
bunes shall be established of three 
one chosen by Germany. 
one by the associated States and the 
third by agregment, or failing which 
by the President of Switzerland. They 
shall have jurisdiction over all dis- 
putes as to contracts concluded before 
the present Peace Trealy. 

Fire insurance contracts are mot 
considered dissolved by the war, even 
if premiums have not been paid but 
lapse at the date of the first annual 
premium falling due three months 
after the peace. Life insurance соп- 
tracts may be restored by payments 
of accumulated premiums with inter- 
est. Sums falling due on such con- 
tracts during the war to be recovera- 
ble with interest. Marine insurance 
contracts are dissolved hy the out- 
break of war except where the risk 
insured against had already been In- 
curred; where the risk had not at- 
tached, premiums paid are recovera- 
ble; otherwise premiums due and and 
sums due on losses are recoverable. 
Reinsurance treaties are abrogated, 
unless invasion has made it impossi- 
hie for the reinsured to find another 
reinsurer; any Allied ог assoclated 
Power, however, may cancel all the 
contracts running between its nations 
and а German life insurance company, 
the latter being obligated to hand over 
the proportion of its assets attributa- 
ble to such policies. 

Industrial property rights as to in- 
dustrial, literary and artistic property 
are re-established. the special war 
measnres of the Allied and assoct- 
ated Powers are ratified and the right 
reserved to impose conditions on the 
nee of German patents and copyrights 
when in the public interest. Except аз 
between the United States and Ger- 
many, pre-war licenses and rights to 
вие for infringements committed dur- 


| ing the war are canceled. 


SECTION IX 


Opium. 


The contracting powers agree, 
whether or not they have signed an“ 
ratified the opium convention of Jis. 
nary 23, 1912, or signed the specs«l 
protocol opened at The Hague in ac- 
cordance with resolutions adopted by 
the Third Opium Conference in 1914. 
to bring the said conventlon into force 
by enarting within 12 months of the 
peace the necessary legislation. 


Religions Missions. 


The Allied and Associated Powers 
agree that the properties of religious 
missions in teryituries belonging or 
ceded to them shall continue In their 
work under the control of the pow- 
ers, Germany renouncing all claims 
in their behalf, 


ІНЕ ЈЕ А 


Aerial Navigation. 


Alreraft of the Allied and Assoct- 
ated Powers shall have full liberty of 
passage and landing over and in Ger- 
шап territory, equal treatment with 
German planes as to use of German 
airdromes, and with most favored na- 
tion planes as to internal commercial 
traffic in Germany. Germany agrees 
to accept Allied certificates of nation- 
ality, airworthiness or competency or 
licenses and to apply the convention 
relative to aerial navigation coneluded 
between the Allied and Associated 
Powers to her own aircraft over her 
own territory. These rules apply until 
1923 -unless Germany has since been 
admitted to the League of Nations or 
to the above convention, 


Freedom of Transit, 


Germany must grant freedom of 
transit throush her territories Бу mail 
or water to persons, goods, ships. car- 
rlages, and mails from or to any of 
the allied or associated powers, with- 
out customs or transit duties, unduc 
delays, restrictions, or discriminations 
based on nationality, means of trans- 
port, or place of entry or departurc. 
Goods in transit shall be assured all 
possible speed of journey, especially 
perishable goods. Germany may not 
divert traffic from its normal course 
in favor of her own transport routes 
or maintain “control stations" in con- 
nection with transmigration traffic. 
She may not establish any discrimina- 
tion against the ports of allied or asso- 
ciated powers; must grant the lat- 
ter's seaports all factors and redueed 
tariffs granted her own or other na- 


tions, and afford the allied and as- 
soeiated powers equal rights with 
those of her own nationals in her 


ports and waterways, save that she is 
free to open or close her maritime 
coasting trade. 


Free Zones in Ports. 


Free zones existing in German ports 
on August 1, 1914, must be malntained 
with due facilities as іс warehouses, 
packing, without discrimination, and 
without eharges except for expenses 
of administration and use. Goods 
leaving the free zones for consump- 
tion in Germany and goods brought 
into the free zones from Germany 
shall be subject to the ordinary im- 
port and export taxes. 


International Rivers. 


Тһе Elbe from the junctlon of the 
Vitava, the Vltava from Prague, the 
Oder from Oppa, the Niemen from 
Grodno, and the Danube from Ulm 
are declared international, together 
with their connections, "The riparian 
states must ensure good conditions of 
nevigation within their territories un- 


less а Special organization exists 
iherefor. Otherwise appeal may be 
had to a special tribunal of the 


League of Nations, which also may 
arrange for a general international 
waterways convention. 

The Elbe and the Odcr are to be 
placed under international commis- 
sions, to meet within three months, 
1па for the Elbe composed of four 
representatives of Germany, two from 
Czechoslovakia and one each from 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium; and that for the Oder com- 
'posed of one each from Poland, Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, 
France, Denmark and Sweden. Ifany 
riparian state on the Niewen should 
so request of tbe League of Nations, 
a similar commission shall be estab- 
lished there. These commissions shall 
upon request of any riparian state 

eet within three months to revise 
existing international agreement. 


Тће Danube. 


The European Danube Commlission 
reassumos its pre-war powers, but for 
the timo being with representatives 
of only Great Britain, France, Italy 
апа Roumania. Тһо npper Danube is 
to be administered by a new interna- 
tional commission until а definitive 
statute be drawn up at a conferencc 
of the powers nominated by the Allied 
and associated governments within 
une year after the peace. The enemy 
governments shall make full repara- 
tions fer all war damages caused to 
the European commission, shall cede 
their river faeilities in surrendered 
territory and give Czechoslovakia, 
Serbia and Raumania any rights nec- 
essary on their shores fer carrying 
out improvements in navigation. 


The Rhine and the Moselle, 


The Rhine is placed under the cen- 
tral eommission to meet at Strass- 
bourg within six months after the 
peace and to be camposed of four 
representatives of France, which shall 
in additien select the president; four 
of Germany and two eaeh of Great 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland 
and the Netherlands. (;ermany must 
give France en the course of the 
Rhine ineluded between the two ex- 
treme points of her frontiers all 
rights to take water to fced canals, 
while herself agrecing to make canals 
on the right bank opposite France. 
She must also hand over to France 
all her drafts and dcesigns for this 


рагі. of the river. % 


SECTION X 


Navigation Rights. 


Belgium is to be permitted to build 
a deep draft Rhine-Meuse canal if she 
so desires within twenty-five years, in 
which case Germany ınust construct 
the part within her territory on plans 
drawn by Belgium, similarly the inter- 
ested Allied governments may con- 
struct а Rhine-Meuse canal, both, if 
construeted, to come under the com- 
petent international commission, Ger- 
many may not object if the central 
Rhine commission desires to extend 
its jurisdiction over the lawer Moselle, 
the upper Rhine, or lateral eanals, 

Germany must седе to the Allied 
and Associated governments certain 
tugs, vessels, and facilities for naviga- 
tion on all these rivers, the specific 
details to be established by an arbitor 
named by the United States. Decision 
will be based on the legitimate needs 
of the parties concerned and on the 
shipping traffic during the five years 
before the war. 'The valne will be in- 
cluded in the regular reparation ae- 
eount. In the case of the Rhine shares 
In the German navigation companies 
and property such as wharves and 
warchouses held by Germany in Rot- 
terdam at the outbreak of war must 
be handed over. 


Railways. 


in addition te most fa- 
vored nation treatment on her rail- 
ways, agr (agrees garbled in trans- 
mission) to co-operate in the cstab- 
lishment of through ticket services 
for passengers and baggage; to en- 
sure communication by rail between 
the Allied, Associated and other 
States; to allow the construetion or 
improvement within 25 years of sueh 
lines as necessary; and to conform 
her rolling stock to enable its incor- 
poration in trains of the Allied or 
Associated Powers. She also agrees 
to accept the denunciation of the St. 
Gothard convention if Switzerland 


Germany, 


and Italy so request, and temporarily ; 


to execute instructions as to the trans- 
port of troops and supplies and the 
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cstabHshment of postal and tcle- 


graphie serviee, as provided. 


Czechoslovakla. 


То assure Czechoslovakia access to 
the sea, special rights are given her 
both north and south. Towards the 
Adriatic, she is permitted to run her 
own through trains to Fiume and 
Trieste. То the north, Gcrmany 18 
to lease her for 99 years spaces in 
Hamburg and Stettin the details to be 
worked out by a eommission of three 
representing Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain. 


The Kicl Canal, 


The Kiel Canal is to remain free 
and open to war and merehant ships 
of all nations at peace with Ger- 
many, subjeets, goods and ships of 
all States are to he treated on terms 
of absolute equality, and no taxes 
to be imposed beyond these песез- 
sary for upkcep and improvement for 
which Germany is to be responsible. 
In case of violation of or disagree- 
ment as to those provisions, any State 
may appeal to the League of Nations. 
and тау demand the appointment of 


an international commission. For 
preliminary hearing of complaints 
Germany shall establish a local 


authority at Kiel. 


SECTION XIII 


International Labor Organization. 


Members of the League of Nations 
agree to establish a permanent or- 
ganization to promote international 
adjustment of labor conditions, to con- 
sist of an annual international labor 
conference and an international labor 
office. 

The former is composed of four 
representatives of each State, two 
from the government and one each 
from the employers and the employed, 
each of them may vote individually. 
lt wil be a deliberative legislative 
body, its measures taking the form ої 
draft conventions or recommendations 
for legislation, whieh if rassed by two- 
thirds vote must be submitted to the 
law-making authority in every State 
participating. Each government may 
either enact the terms into law; ap- 
prove the principle, but modify them 
to local needs; leave the actual legisla- 
tion in ease of a federal State to local 
legislatures; or rejeet the convention 
altogether without further obligation. 

The international labor office Y, 
established at the seat of the League 
of Nations as part of its organization. 
It is to collect and distribute informa- 
tion on labor throughout the world 
and prepare agenda for ihe confer- 
enee. It will publish а periodical in 
Кгепећ and English, and possibly 
other languages. Each State agrees 
to make to it for rresentation to the 
conferencc an annual report of meas- 
ures taken to execute accepted con- 
ventions, the governing body in tts 
executive period consists of 24 mem- 
bers, twelve representing the govern- 
ments, six Ше employers and six the 
employees to serve for three years. 

On eomplaint that any government 
has failed to carry out a convention 
to which it is a party, the governing 
body may make inquiries directly to 
that government and in case the re- 
ply is unsatisfactory, may publish the 
complaint with comment. А com- 
plaint by one government against an- 
other may be referred by the govern- 
ing hody to a commission of inquiry 
nominated by the secretary general of 
the Teague. If the commission re- 
port fails to bring satisfactory action, 
the matter may he taken ta a per- 
manent court of international justiee 
for final decision. The chief reliance 
for securing enforcement of the law 
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will be publicity with а possibllity of 
economic action In the background. 

The first meeting of the conference 
will take place in Oclober, 1919, at 
Washington, to discuss the eight-hoür 
day or forty-eight-hour weck; preven- 
tion of unemployment; extension and 
application of the international cont 
ventions adopted at Berne in 1906. 
prohibiting night work for women and 
the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches; and em- 
ployment of women and children at 
night or in unhealthy work. of women 
before and after childbirth, including 
rnalernity henefit, and of children as 
regards minimum age. 


Labor Clauses. 


Nine principles of labor conditions 
we recognized on the ground that 
"the well being, physical and moral, 
of the industrial wage earners is of 
supreme international importance." 
With exceptions necessitated by differ- 
ences of climate, habits and economic 
development, they include: the guid- 
ing principle that labor should not ђе 
regarded merely as a commoditv or 
article of commerce; right of associa- 
tion of employers and employees; а 
"age adequate to maintain a reason- 
able standard of life; the eight-hour 
day or forty-eight hour week; a 
weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours; which should include Sunday 
wherever practlcable; abolition of 
child labor and assurance of the con- 
tinuatlon of the educalion and proper 
physical development of children; 


equal pay for equal work as between. 
men and women; equitable treatment | 


of all workers lawfully resident there- 
іп, including forelgners; and a system 
of inspection in which women should 
take part. 


SECTION XIV 


Guarantees, 


Western Europe: AS a guarantee for 
ihe executlon of tha treaty, German 
territory to the west of the Rhine to- 
gerfier with the bridgeheads, will be oc- 
cupled by Allied and Associated troops 
for fifteen years. If tha condillons 
ага faithfully carried out by Germany, 
certain districts, including the bridge- 
head of Cologne, will he evacuated а! 
the expiration of five years; certain 
other disiriers including the hridge- 
head of Coblenz, and the territories 
nearcst the Belgian frontier will be 
evacuated after ten years, and (Но ге- 
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SECTION XV 


Miscellancous. 


Germany agrees to recognize the full 
validity of the treaties of peace and 
additional conventions to be concluded 
vy the allied and associated powers 
! with the powers allied with Germany. 
to agree to the decisions to ђе taken 
‚as to territories of Austria-Hungary, 
Dulgaria and Turkey and to 
пі?е the new states in thc frontiers to 
he fixed for them. 

Germany agrees not lo put forward 


any pecuniary claims agalnst any E^ 


гесоє- 


lied or associated power signing tha 
present treaty bascd on events previous 
(о the coming into force of the treaty. 

Germany accepts all decrees, ав to 
German ships and goods, made by any 
allied or associated prize court. The 
allies reserve the right to examine ай 
declsions of German prlza courts. Тһе 
present treaty, of which the French 
and British texts are both authentic, 
shall he ratified and the depositions 
of ratificatlons made in Paris as soon 
as possible. The treaty 18 to become 
effective in all respects for each power 
on the date of deposition of its ratifi- 
cation. 


German Acceptance Likely Rather 
Than Suffer the Full Penalty 


By HENRY SUYDAM 


Examination of the terms of peace 
presented to (he German delegates by 
,representatives of twenty-seven Allied 
|and Associated Powers at Versailles 
Shows that just punishment has 
been demanded of the guilty. That 


much is clear from a теге out- 
line of the document. М. Сеш- 
епссай has said within the last 
few days and with his customary 


downrishtness that the peace 15 а 
"good peace" from the French stand- 
point, at any rate. The severity of the 
| punishment shows that it is indeed a 
“good peace"; so "good" that tha 
mouths of American intransigeants 
who feared Wilsonian weakness to- 
ward the Germans will be forever 
closed, 

Now that the vast work of compil- 
ing and arranging these tremendous 
‚ series of demands Is finished, the next 
move In the situation must be made 
by the German delegates. Тһе future 
of several million persons will be in- 
[the nex one way or another during 


the next fortnight, according as Lhe 
Germans ах their signatures or with- 
hold them. The vital questions of the 
| moment, are :(1) Will the Germans 
sign? and (2) What will happen if the 
; Germans refuse? 

|. Without entering, for the time ba. 
‘ing, into a detailed discussion of the 


| 


| 
| 


mainder, including the bridgehead of terms of peace. this much may be | 


Mainz, will be evacuated after fifteen 
усагв. In case the interallied repara- 
tion commission finds that Germany 
Laa Файей to observe thc whole or 
Part of her ohligations, either during 
the occupation or after the fifteen 
years have expired, the whole or part 
of the areas specified will be геосси- 
pied immediately. If before the ex- 
piration ef the fifteen years Germany 
complies with all the treaty under- 
takings, the oecupying forees will be 
withdrawn immediately. 


Eastern Europc. 


АП German troops at present in terri- 
tories to the east of the new fronticr 
shall return as soon as the allied and 
associated zovernments deem wise. 
"hey pre z. abstain from all requisi- 
--еял nud are in no war to interfere 
wilh measures for national defense 
taken hy the government concerned. 

All questions regarding occupation 
rot provided for hy the treaty will Le 
rognlated by a subsequent convention 
or conventions which will have sini- 
ilar force and effect, 


suid: That the treaty, as a whole, 13 
more in the manner of previous 
treaties, coneched іп the Kuropean 
diplomalic tradition, than in the Wil- 
sonian manner which his American 
enemies believed to have been pre- 
dominant. Although the armistice 
was signed on the basis of President 
Wilson's fourteen points, several of 
‚the more important have heen ignored 
}or abrogated, not, indeed, without 
‘some of our own associates (China 
‚and Jugoslavs. for example) being left 
Г dissatisfied. The main cud in view, 
‘however, was the preservation of ac- 
cord between the more powerful Al- 
' lies as the framework of a League of 
Nations, and If a great deal of prin- 
ciple has been sacrificed to that mystic 
and somewhat clusive covenant, the 
sacrifices have been consecrated to a 
noble end, which. in this instance, 
may justify the means. 


Fourteen Points a Focus. 


But the fourteen points, 
which have heen thrust aside before 
more urgent and explicit considera- 
tions, are agaln to became a focus іп 
ithe dealings between the German and 


some of 


associated governments, As soon AS 
the Egbert-Scheidermann government 
came into power in November, 1918, 
the fourteen points began to ba 
mouthed about In the neutral coun- 
tries adjacent lo Germany. Baron von 
Kuehlmann himself, the German For- 
eign Minister who had allowed the 
German General Staff cynically 10 
defy his own much vaunted modera- 
tion at Brest-Litovsk, appeared in The 
Haguc, for example, and began to ap- 
ply the fourteen points to the ques- 
tion of the German colonies. It may 
be said, wilhout indiscretion, that the 
Department of State has known for 
some time that the German defense 
against the terms of peace would be 
insistence upon the strictest adhesion 
to these Wilsonlan dogmas. Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau revealed the 
German line of argument and objec- 
tion yesterday at Versailles when ha 
read a document reminding the Allied 
and Associated Delegates that peace 
had been agreed upon on the basis nf 
“justice without violence,” ав oute 
lined in the fourteen polnls. 

That the terms of peace as pra 
sented are just cannot be denied, in 
view of the damning German guilt 
which individual Germans of Impor- 
tance ate beginnlng gradually to ad- 
mit as the evidence accumulates, 
Whether or not the terms are vlolent, 
or rather whether they will seem vio- 
lent to the Germans, depends on their 
own state of mind, their own ambi- 
tions, their own conscience. If the 
German masses still chcrish aggressive 
designs, if they are full of a spirit of 
revenge for thelr defeat. then the 
terms are very violent, for the German 
army, navy and air forces aro reduced 
to the limits of a pollce force or abol- 
ished. If, on the other hand, as we 
have been assured, the Germans have 
experienced a change of heart since 
the revolution, then the terms may seem 
severe and stringent, and perhaps even 
burdensome and  domincering, not 
violent in the manner of the victor, 
but rather just in the manner of a 
judge. 

German Government Will Protest. 


That the German Government will 
not sign the terms of peace without 
going on record against them, in the 
most emphutic manner possible, is 
certain. Tha German objections will 
probahly fall into three divisions: (1) 
the charge that the terms are not in 
accordance with the 14 points which 
were the basis of the armistice in No- 
vember, 1918; 12) protest that the 
German Republic is not ta he ad- 
mitted to a League of Nations, and 
(3) that the strictness of the terms 
would mean economic and social vas- 
salaga for tho German clectorato, 
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This last argument has already been 
emotionally advanced by Count Bern- 
storff, the sinister, and from that усгу 
fact loses force before .ts official ex- 
pression. 

The first two of these poinls will 
lend themselves well to eloquent dip- 
lomatic terminology which “ІП doubt- 
less provide material for cqually clo- 
quent protagonism in the more ад- 
vanced liberal reviews in both Great 
Britain and the United States. But 
all such argument will be а mere dip- 
lomatic smoke-screen veiling the 
truth that the Germans do not want 
to pay one pfennig more than the Al- 
lics ean be Inveigled into eonsidering 
as the minimum. 

Let us now consider, 
the general aims of the statesmen whu 
have drawn up, after difficulties of 
which the world has had а mere oc- 
casional glimpse, this $0,000-word in- 
strument of justice. There is no sign 
of weakness or conciliation in the 
treaty. It is a demand for the maxi- 
mum compensation that can with fair- 
ness be exacted. Атопе tho states- 
men who gathered in Paris іп Janu- 
ату, 1919, to undertake this trem- 
endous task, President Wilson and 
Premier Lloyd-George especially were 
oprosed to further retaliation against 
the Germans, either in the form of 
prolonged and extensive occupation 
of German tcrritories, or in the form 
of ап economie blockade, 
whlch were undesirable because uf 
the hordships which either would im- 
pose upon the Associated Nations 
themselves. It was most desirable 
that a stable German Government 
should be maintained, and that the 
German masses (and the rest of Eu- 
горе with then) should return to nor- 
mal hard-working industry as soon as 
possible, and with the least possiblo 
confusion. The things that had 
made the German Empire formidable 
were to be revised or abolished, but 
the Germans, as a nation, were not to 
he trodden under-foot, as some of our 
more advanecd American and English 
liberals seem to think, hut їо bo,recon- 
stituted Into а profitable self-govern- 
ing venture whieh would devote its 
industries, in the first instance, toward 
the settlement of Из just debts. 


. Financial Demand Sound, 


With these ends in mind, hun- 
dreds of economic and social experts 
were sent io all parts of Germany. 
Their reports, supplemented by the 
conelusions and observations of the 
military and naval intelligence serv- 
ices of all tho associated govern- 
ments, were considered in Paris with 
the most minute carc. Some of the 
best qualified financial brains in the 
world passed judgment upon them. 
The result, as presented in the terms 
of peace, із not an excessive demand 
—such as the French and Italians 
might have been tempted to present— 
but an adequate one, whicu M. Clem- 
enceau himself has pronounced good 
and which Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd- 
George belieyo financially sound and 
morally just. Тһе Allies could ask 
no more, nor the Germans expect 
less. 

As far as the other preeautionary 
provisions of the treaty are con- 
cerned, this much may ba said: That 
the Imperial Government gamblcd 


both of. 


for a moment, | th 


and lost, and that one of the stakes 
in that hazard was thc pervertcd 
temper and humor of the German 
masses themselves. As long as thc 
League of Nutions is, in essence, morc 
of an aspiration than a strict work- 
ing force in which sane internation- 
talism is a vital principle, there is 
every aspect of justice and fairness 
in reducing the Germans to impo- 
tence. Тһе abolition of armament іп 
one place will reduce its value !n 
others, and is, indeed, a very great 
step forward, in which thc German 
masses might themselves rejoice. 

Such, in a few words, is the gencral 
allied background of this docnment. 
It will be profitable now to examiue 
с German attitude. 


Present German Government, 


The one German Government on the 
horizon is the present Ebert-Scheide- 
mann regime This regime presents 
the faults and disqualifieations that 
might be expected from a conglomera- 
Поп of men—none too clever, none too 
straightforward, попе too forward- 
looking, who have been тоге or less 
involved in the murky mazes of Ger- 


man party politics. Just what the 
German Government has  sprcad 
abroad amon fts own  cocnstit- 


uents concerning the treaty of peace 
is not clear, but this much 15 certain: 
that the German Government has 
threatened Bolshevism, anarchy, ог 
the forcing of а large-scale allled oc- 
cupation of Germany, if the peace 
terms are too severe. Several of tlic 
more powerful German bankers caine 
out into Holland in December and Jan- 
сагу and uttered dire warnings, fuil of 
drama and mock-pathos, about what 
would happen if the terms were too 
drastic to suit. 

The present “government will act 
upon the terms of peace in accordance 
with their own notions of what course 
is most likely to maintain them in 
power. Тһе shock of the terms will 
be devastating to German national 
pride, but that, after all, has suffered 
a suceession of rude offenses since the 
German armies collapsed. І do not 
believe that the Germans, either as 
a government or a nation, have any 
stomach for the miseries o£ Bolshe- 
vism or chaos, so that the possible 
alternatives are either that the Ger- 
mans will sign under protest, or that 
they will refuse and .nvile a national 
occupation. 


Mistake of the Germans 


The Germans, however, made the 
great mistake of facing the prospect 
with too easual a countenance. They 
knew, and certainly the allied and 
associated governments realized, that 
а prolonged occupation on а, large 
scale would thwart the popular 
elomor of their own people for гар!а 
demobilization and would eontinue the 
war-time dislocation of cssentlal do- 
mestie industries. For reasons which 
lt may be best not to examine too 
minutely, lt was scarcely а workable 
proposition. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers of the Peace Conference 
therefore issued an official commu- 
nieatlon within the past week warning 
the German Government that failure 
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to sien the Treaty would mean the 
complete economic isolation of Ger- 
many. This is, indeed, a far more tcr- 
rifying weapon than mere occupa- 
tion, for it would mean the cessa- 
tion of exports and imports, either 
of food or raw materiai, the isolation 
of German finance, the killing paraly- 
sis of all aspects of German existence. 
With the diserganization of Govern- 
ment services and ageneies such as 
cxisted in Germany during the war; it 
would mean punishment far more de- 
vastating than the recent war-time 
blockade of German ports. 

In spite of a somewhat wide knowl- 
edge of German affairs, І may say 
quite frankly that І do not dare to 
hazard an opinion on the prospeet of 
the next fifteen days. Viewed from 
the German standpoint, the terms of 
peace wil] appear nothing short of 
crushing. Vicwed from the German 
standpoint again, the alternative to 
their acceptance ought to appear ая 
the gaunt figure of famine, the red 
hand of fratricide, the descent of a 
nation into the abyss, 


Germans Want Peace. 


The one clear fact in the situation 
is that the Germans want peace and 
want it in the worst way. Their tem- 
per, as shown thus far toward the 
matter, is pliant and reasonable: there 
is no doubt that the German masses 
are in a mood of desperation іп which 
they will accept almost anything. Rut 
whether the German Government will 
be able to swallow the territorial re- 
arrangements is another matter. 

Occupation would mean undenlable 
hardships for our Чгоорх, and, at such 
a distance from homc, would be more 
trying than for the British or Freneh. 
Except in the limited area now held, 
it docs not appear, however, to be on 
the program. The weapon of есо- 
nomle isolation does. It is natural to 
ask what condition the Germans. 
either physically or morally, would be 
in after а. more or less prolonged pe- 
riod of paralysis, and whether Ger- 
man industry and trade and tlnanee 
wonld be able to recover, after such 
isolation, with sufficient energy w 
meet the terms of peace. Meanwhlie, 
the reparations of which the Belglans 
вест in urgent песа in order to under- 
take their economic restitution would 
he unpaid, and the hideous waste of 
Northern Franee would Не reproach- 
fully neglected. The delicate processes 
of international readjustment would 
be postponcd—the world, іп a sense, 
would stand still. Meanwhile, if the 
icrmans remained obdurate, there is 
the probability that the German Сеу- 
ernment could no longer control the 


situation, and that Central Europe 
might degenerate into а seething 
chaos, from whieh we eould recover 
nothing. 


Thus we arrive finaliv at our last 
weapon—the weapon with which we 
started: foree If the Germans re- 
fuse to sign this Treaty of Peace, more 
blows must be struck, and struck 
hard, I, for one, have seen enough 
of the large humiliations and the 
small meannesses of war to realize 
that there can be no place for weak- 
ness or sentimentality, that we must 
strike agalı and again until our 
blows render even the most revolting 
acts somewhat clean and true. 


~ 
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GERMAN ISOLATION IS MADE 
ABSOLUTE 


By CLEVELAND RODGERS, 


Count every advantage possessed by 
Germany as a military power before 
the war, add all the advantages de- 
veloped as a result of the war's lessons 
and the unparalleled metamorphosis 
of a whole nation into a gigantic mil- 
itary machine; count brains, training, 
confidence and fanaticism as tangible 
things and put all within the area 
overrun at the time the German tide 
of invasion was at its height through- 
out Europe and some measure of what 


be gathered from a study of the terms 
of peace just presented to the Ger- 
man delegates at Versailles. 

АП that is left of Germany stands 
alone, Austria-Hungary has ceased to 
exist. Even German Austria is placed 
beyond the pale of German domina- 
tion, Turkey has suffered a similar 
fate, and with Bulgaria has been 
definitely separated from Germanic 
Europe by the new and anti-German 
States of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and a greater Rumania. 
As a result there remains а Germany, 
but the Central Empires, the Central 
League, could never again come into 
existence. 

Boundaries cannot be ignored 
considering Germany's warmaking, 
Alsace-Lorraine gave Germany her 
jumping-off place for an attack upon 
France, an advantage no less real 
because the Hun chose to attack 
throush Belgium, since France was 
struck through Belgium preeisely Тог 
the reason that France was com- 
pelled to guard her eastern frontier. 
There will be no jumping-off place for 
the Germany of the future, cast or 
west. There will be no cover Тог her 
troops within fifty kilometers of the 
Rhine. Perhaps it is even more im- 
portant that the new boundaries of 
Germany іп the east rob her of her 
old-time advantage in this respect, 
a feature that will be appreciated 
most by the ncw Polish State and the 


in 


State that will come from a resur- 
\ 


rected Russia, 


No More “Preparcdness” for Ger- 
many. 
German's military power came 


from forty years of preparations. Her 
army was the finest ever drilled. It 
was а conseript army. It was larger 
than France or the Allies cver sus- 
pected and the masses poured into 
Belgium were an element of sur- 
prise. Germany is to have an army 
of 100,000 men, including 4,000 offi- 
cers. They must be voluntecrs will- 
ing to serve from twelve to twenty- 
five years. Switzerland has a peace 
army five times as large as this, and 
a better army than is possihle under 
this system. And there will be no 
Great General Staff to conquer the 
"world on paper as an inspiration to 
junkers yet unborn. 


iKing of Prussia, 


| military effort 
Germany loses in a military way may | 
State. 


many would never have become the 
greatest war-making power in 
Europe. 


Gcrmany's Isolation Complete. 


Germany’s isolation is made more 
complete by the Allies taking over 
control of her wireless and cable com- 
munications, the former especially 
having served Germany mightily dur- 
ing the war. And back of all this, of 
coursc, is the automatic check on any 
made з6сиге by the 
financial impotency of the German 

When it comes to naval affairs, the 
German dream of five years ago be- 


‚comes one of the greatest of her 


nightmares. Germany simply ceases to 
exist as a naval power, while the 
retribution imposed in the policy of 
foreing her to pay ton for ton for 
ships destroyed will reduce her mer- 
chant marine to almost negligible 
proportions for many years to come. 
With six battleships, six light cruisers, 
twelve destroyers and twelve torpedo 
boats, none over 10,000 tons, Germany 
will rank with the smallest States in 
Europe in пауа! armament. 

As a further naval consideration, 
Helgoland is to be demolished as a 
military stronghold and the Kiel 
Canal, built to give the German Navy 


shift from the North Sea to the 
Baltic, is to be internationalized. Den- 
mark-is to have the Danish part of 
Schleswig restored, which will further 
weaken Germany ав a sea power, as 
will the removal of barriers In the 
waters around Denmark, which vir- 
tually made the Baltic a German lake 
even while Russia was а naval 
power, 


Germans Barred From the Air. 


Of the utmost importance In rela- 
tion to future possibilities in warfare, 
is the restriction upon German ајг- 
craft. Except for 100 unarmed sea- 
planes to be used in clearing the North 
Sea of mines, Germany is to be de- 
prived of aircraft of all kinds, including 
dirigibles. This will preclude the possi- 
bility of Germany at some future date 
waging war in the air when ail other 
means are denied her. In the same cate- 
gory are the prohibitions concerning 
the manufacture of chemicals used in 
bombs and shells. The fiendish de- 
vices developed during the war are not 
to be surreptitiously developed with the 
idea that a defeat in this war can be 
wiped out by poisoning or bombing 
Europe out of existence at some fu- 
ture date. 

These are the high lights in the 
treaty, as they affect German mili- 
tary power. No such restrictions were 
ever before imposed upon a defeated 
foe. They are all in the interest of 
peace, апа they were justified in ad- 
vance by the practices of Germany and 
by the whole lesson of the war, which 
was that a great Power, armed to the 
teeth, is bound sooner or later, to let 


double strength by permitting it to | loose her war machine upon the world. 


PUNISHMENT TO FIT EX-KAISER’S 


| CRIMES 


By FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON 


When a criminal stands before the 
bar of justice two great legal ques- 
tions arise: 

1—Responsibility. 

2—Punishment. 

Wilhelm Hohenzollern, one-time 
one-time German 
Emperor, today stands before the bar 
of justice of the world. He has been 
indicted on the charge of “а supreme 


| offense against international morality 


and the sanctity of treaties.” His trial 
is demanded in the treaty, 

Burke has said that one cannot in- 
dict a whole nation. No one with 
sane reasoning powers doubts the guilt 
of practically the entire population of 
Germany. АП Germany will be pun- 
ished indirectly, but all Germany can- 
not be punished directly, The stu- 
pendous crime of inciting, urging and 
compelling the German people to com- 
mit the long series of crimes against 
humanity was born in the hearts of 
individuals, planned by their brains, 


| carried out by their military cunning 


Germany reached Trance through | 


Belgium in record time largely 
through the use of guns of enormous 
caliber, which reduced all the fortifi- 
cations in their way in astonishing 
time and revolutionized warfare in a 
fortnight. The new German Army will 
have no artillery larger than 6-inch 
guns, and the League of Nations will 
sce to it that war materials of all 
kinds are reduced to a minimum. 
Erupps will go out of business as a 
war тастог іп Germany and as the 
source of supply for war machinery 
for the smaller States. Incidentally, 
this provision is made practically use- 
less by the relinquishing of the Lor- 
raine iron mines and the Saar coal 
fields. Without this coal and iron Ger- 


‘of Austria-Hungary 


and executed through their brutality. 
These individuals are responsible for 
the master crime. But there was a 
chief among these master criminals, 
Who was he? 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern of Prussia, 
First comes the proof of his indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


Wilhelm’s Attempt to Set Up an Alibi. 


Fearing and anticipating the out- 
come of the mighty victory of the 
Allies, Wilhelm Hohenzollern, hiding 
in Holland, set up an alibi. He and 
his adherents circulated the report 
that a military ciique in Berlin and 
Vienna plotted the war and forced the 
Kaiser of Germany and the Emperor 
into it, against 


their wills. It was said by the propa- 
gandisis of the Kaiser that he was 
powerless to prevent the trend of 
events and was actually ignorant of 
the final steps, having been cruising in 
Norwegian waters at the time of the 
outbreak of the war. These propa- 
gandists insisted that he hastened 
home and sent feverish messages to 
the Czar and other Entente rulers in 
his endeavor to prevent hostilities. 

But this alibi has been exposed as 
false. The main witnesses to disprove 
it are Germans who were in high au- 
thority at the exact time when Сеге 
many Plunged all the world into darke 
ness. 


Lichnowsky’s Evidence Against Wile 
helm. 


One of these witnesses is Prince 
Lichnowsky. At the outbreak of the 
war he was the German Ambassador 
to Great Britain, He wrote a private 
journal recounting all the rapidly 
moving facts of the great drama. The 
Lichnowsky memorandum conclusive- 
ly shows that the select military 
clique at Berlin plotted the war, 
Planned the war, executed the war 
and were absolutely responsible col- 
lectively and individually for all the 
crimes, for all the violation of treaties 
and for all the atrocities of brutalized 
Huns. Lichnowsky charges, without 
equivocation, that the then boasting 
Kaiser, the now cringing Wilhelm of 
Hohenzollern, was at the head of this 
clique at Berlin. Lichnowsky makes 
plain that Wilheim of Hohenzollern 
was personally responsible for the 
war, as an instigator of it and as the 
only man іп “Ше world who could 
have ordered the war or prevented 
the war by a simple “Yes” or ап em» 


phatic “Хо.” — 
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Dr. Muchlon's Damaging Testimony. 


- Another witness asuinst the Kaiser 
is also а German. Не is Dr. Mueh- 
lon. а former director of the great 
Krupps war works, who, after his 
expose was banished to Switzerland. 
Dr. Muehlon recites with all the cir- 
cumsiantial details the story of a 
meeting of the German Crown Council 
un July 5, 1914, at which war was 
decided upon and the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia framed, The trip 
to Norway was a blind. The Kaiser 
did not leave Germany. Тһе Kaiser 
was the head of the whole war plot. 
There is no question as to his indi- 
vidual responsibilitv. 


| 


'ishment or 


| 
| 


trials are coming for the guilty ана 
sutisñed that the punishment will fall 
where it is due. 


Tul Justice Wil] Be Done, 


Whatever punishment is meted out 
to the Kaiser and the others associated 


with him, if found guilty. there is a 
universal feeling that these punish- 


ments will fit the crimes. For the one- 
time Kaiser it may be death or ban- 
other punitive sentence, 
For those who were acting with him 
it may be death or banishment or 
ether punishinent. But whatever may 
be the decision. one thing is certain: 


There is no question as ta the guilt The whole eivilized world is breathing 


of the former German Kaiser, Now, 


then, what shall be his punishment? | be done and that the old 


freer, for it feels that full justice will 
but never- 


АП the people of the world who are | worn-out axiom, “Right is Might and 


not Germans or German sympathiz- 


wil prevail,” holds as true today as 


ers now feel assured that individual | И has neld through the centurics. 
[3 


Poland a New World Power 


By и, V. 


The treaty with Germany brings the 
State of Poland into being as a world 
power. Poland disappeared from the 
map as an independent country in ihe 
last quarter of the Eighteenth Century. 
At that time three great autocracics, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, divided 
up the country among themselves. 
Three great: democracies, 
Britain and the United States. have 
now restored Poland to her ancient 
puwer, 

The treaty with Germany fixes the 
boundaries cf the new Poland only in 
part. The incorporation of the larger 
part of Galicia will be a part of the 
treaty with Austria and the delimita- 
tion of the Russian and Lithuanian 
boundaries will be adjudicated by the 
League of Nations after peace is estab- 
lished. 

Тһе actual territory taken 
from Germany and directly 
ferred to Poland by the terms of the 
treaty includes the following: Н 

Silesia—That comparatively narrow 
strip of Silesia which, extends in a 
southeasterly direction and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by Polish ter- 


away 


ritory beyond and including the city | 


of Oppeln. 

Posen—A rieh agricultural district 
lying between Silesia and West Prussia. 
Almost all of Posen is Included in the 
cession. 

West Prussia—A large portion of 
that part of West Prussia lying west 
of the Vistula River, West Prussia 
being definitely severed from East 
Prussia by а corridor of Polish ter- 


ritory which extends {rom the old 
Russian fröntier to the Baltic at 
Danzig. 


The area taken from these three 
districts includes а total of 27,686 
miles. 

In addition to territory ceded out- 
right to Poland, considerable areas in 
Silesia and East Prussia are to be ad- 
ministered by Allied authorities until 
plebiscites held in various districts 
determine the sentiment of the popu- 
lation With regard to joining Poland 
or remaining with Germany. 

This condition affecis about one- 
third of East Prussia, provision being 
made for plebiscites throughout the 
southeastern portion cf this distrlct, 
апа the district lying between East 
Prussia and the Vistula north of lati- 
tude 53 degrees 3 minutes. Тһе 
plebiscite area here totals 5,785 miles, 

Тһе exact line of the Polish fron- 
tler through the German province of 
Silesia will also be determined in part 
by а plebiscite. Тһе area involved 
here is 2,787 square miles. 

_ The decision of the Allies gives to 
Poland practically everything she 


France, , 


trans- | 


KATLTENBORN 


asked on the German frontier, and 
means that the French point of view 
on the creation of a strong  huffer 
State between Russia and Germany 
has triumphed at the Peace Confer- 
ence, 


е 


о 


= 


1 


YE ҮШ 
industrial 
frontiers 


make of Poland a strong 
State with elcsely linked 
and with the possibility of 
menacing Berlin almost immediately 
in case of war between Poland and 
Germuny. It gives to Poland direct 
access to the sea through the Vis- 
tula, which is navigable for deep 
draught ships for a considerable dis- 
tance und the internationalization cf 


Danzig gives the new Polish State 
unrestricted opportunities at this 
port. 


Ав the boundary lines are drawn, 
диф irrespective of the future deci- 
sions of the plebiscites, large German 
minorities are incorporated within 
the new Polish State, A much 
smaller fraction of Polish minority 
populations are left within the Ger- 
man frontiers. И would have been 
impossible to draw the frontiers with- 
vut including hundreds of thousands 
ot Poles or Germans under alien rule 
and it was natural that the treaty 
mukers sliould show more consider- 
ation for the Poles than for the 
Germans. 

lt is to be expected that the Ger- 
mans will fight hard tọ secure a 
change in the Polish frontiers, They 
will protest against the geographical 
isolation from the rest ог Germany 
of some 3,090,000 Germans in East 
Prussia. They will also try to ob- 
tain a change in the boundaries of 
| Silesia and Posen, which will enlarge 
| the plebiscite areas in іһове districts. 


DENMARK WILL 


RECOVER PART 


OF SCHLESWIG 


By Edward У. Riis, former head of (пе 


United States Committee on Public 


Information in Denmark. 


The terms of the treaty give to a 
porticn of Schlewig its opportunity to 


determine by a plebiseite whether it 


shall remain under German rule or 
rejoin Denmark. 
An international commission will di- 


vide the territory under its jurisdic- | 


tion into three zones. In the first zone 
lving nearest the Danish frontier tlıe 
inhabitants will vote as a unit within 


three weeks after evacuation. The 
zene is so circumscribed that there is 
little question about thcre being a 
unanimous decision in favor of joininz 
Denmark. Іп ihe case of the secona 
or middle zone where the population 
is more mixed, the vote will be taken 
by eominunes within five weeks after 
the first vote, This will give some of 
the more German communes a chance 
for separate expression. Two weeks 
after that vote the third zone, compris- 
ing the rest cf the evacuated territory 
will also vote by communes. Тһе in- 
ternational commission in charge ог 
the district will then draw the new 
frontier on the basis of this vote, 

This is the tairest proposition that 
could possibly be arrived at since it 
will give every part of the population 
in the province à chance іс determine 
its preference— whether it desires а 
reunion with Denmark or to remain 
under German rule, 

There is no question but that the 
northeri part cf Schleswig--that is 
north of Flensborge— would return an 
overwhelming majority for Denmark. 
The great majority of the residents 
in this northern secticn are Danes. 
Years of persecution and oppression 
have failed іс make them anything 
else. They hate Prussian rule wilh 
an intense hatred, which has few par- 
allels in history. For fifty ycars they 
have been looking forward with а 
great yearning to that time when they 
might throw off the galling Prussian 


уоКе. Eighty per cent. of the peopie 
here are Danes. 

In the central zone the vote should 
be closer with a likelihood that 2 prer- 
erence will Не expressed for Danisn 
rule, What makes it doubtful is the 
location in this zone of the city of 
Flensborg, an ancient Danish town of 
30,000 inhabitants, but which has been 
the central point cf the Prussian cf- 
¡forts to Germanize the whole ог 
Schleswig. There are Strong men in 
northern part of Schleswig—that is 
ing energetically for the return of thia 
ceniral zone to Denmark. 

Middle Schleswig has been partly 
Germanized, but the people talk Dan- 
ish. In the hilly districis in the mid- 
dle of this section there is an over- 
whelming majority of Danish origin, 
but in Flensborg the majoritv of the 
population has been German, chiefly 
| German officials and their families, 
who have nioved there sinee the Ger- 
man attempts to Prussianize the dis- 
trict have been set on foot. 

As for South Schleswig there is a 
large German population tnere anc 
the probabilities are the war has noi 
£reatly ehanged the German senti- 
ment there. However, the clearing of 
the territory of German troops and 
German authorities should mako a 
very appreciable difference, 

In permitting the people cf Sehles- 
wig to determine iheir own preierence 
by popular vote the Allies are per- 
forming a simple act of justice. It 
was because the great European pow- 
ers held aloof іп 1864 and did not 
raise a hand to help little Denmark 
іп her fight against the combined 
might of Prussia and Austria that 
Sehleswig was gobbled up with Hol- 
stein, which is clear German, the way 
opened for the construction of the 
Kiel Canal and the foundation stone 
ofthe world war laid. Had there been 
no Kiel Canal there mlght never have 
been à world war. 
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FIVE PLEBISCITES ON GERMAN 
SOIL 


Тһе principle of a popular plebiscite 
on political allegiance, frequently an- | 
nounced by President Wilson ав а 
cardinal principle of peace, receives 
a larger application in the treaty with 
Germany than it has had in all his- 
tory. In five different provinces of 
the former German Empire the in- 
habitants are to have the оррог- 
tunity not necessarily of choosing a 
new allegiance but of expressing | 
their opinion as to what allegiance 
they prefer. 

In each instance there is to be а 
plebiscite, i.e., a popular vote of the 
inhabitants. Different conditions for 
taking the vote are prescribed in each 
instance and the world will have an 
opportunity to witness the working 
out of a novel principle in interna- 
tiomal relations. 

In the case of the Belgian frontier 
the treaty turns ihe contested terri- 
tory of Morosnet and part of Prussian 
Morosnet over to the full sovereignty of 
Belgium and requires Germany to re- 
linquish all rights over the districts | 
of Eupen and Malmedy which are 
near that point on the German fron- 
tier from which armies marched into 
Belgium. Any time within E 
months from the signing of the treaty 
the inhabitants of these districts have 
the right to protest against this 
change in sovereignty, making their 
protest agalnst all or any part of the 
change The League of Nations re- 
serves the right to decide upon the 
merits of (Пе protest and provision is 
made for a commission which will 
settle the exact frontiers and male 
provisions for necessary changes іп 
nationality. 

A. more concrete and expliclt appli- 
cation of the plebiscite is included 
іп the provisions regarding the Saar 
Valley. A popular vote is to be taken 
throughout the Saar district by com- 
munes in 1934. АП Inhabitants over 
twenty years of age, who are resident 
in the Saar district at the time the 
treaty ја signed wlll vote. This pro- 
vision excludes  ''colonlzation" by 
either France or Germany. Three 
options are to be given to the voters. 
They can vote to continue the dis- 
trict under the international admin- 
istratlon provided by the treaty, they 
can vote to join France or to become 
once more а part of Germany. Тһе 
League of Nations will then decide 
the ultimate sovereignty "taking in- 
to account the opinions thus ex- 
pressed." It is to be noted that there 
is no definite obligation on the League 
to accept the decisions of the plebls- 
cite. It is merely obliged to “take 
them into account." 

In the case of East Prussia the 
treaty describes the area of a con- 
siderable district adjoining Poland 
and then orders German troops and 
German authorities to move out of 
this district within 18 days of the 
signing of the peace. These terri- 
tories will then be administered by 
an international] commission of five 
jnembers appointed hy the “Big Five,” 
The particular duty of this commis- 


sion is 10 arrange a ‘free, fair and 
secret vote." Тһе commission will re- 
port the results of the vote to the Big 
Five together with its recommenda- 
tions on the frontiers, Тһе Big Five 
will decide ho wto divide up че ter- 
ritory in which the plebiscite was 
taken. 

Similar procedure will be followed 
in the case of a portion of Silesia. 

The provisions with regard to the 
plebiscite on the Danish frontier are 
again different. This is the only in- 


stance where there is a definite use of 
the phrase “self-determination.” pre- 
sumably, because only in this instance 
are the inhabitants themselves the 
sole and final arbiters. Within ten 
days from the signing of the peace 
treaty the German authorities аге re- 
quired to evacuate the entire north- 
ern part of Schleswig adjoining the 
Danish frontier, Three separate pleb- 
iseites in different parts of Schleswig 
will follow. 

The language of the treaty differs 
prom that employed with regard to 
the plebiscites in other regions. It 
does not say that 'the inhabitants 
тау protest'" or that the Commission 
shall “take into account” the desires 
of the inhabitants, but says: "Тће In- 
ternatlonal Commission will then draw 
а new frontier on the basis of these 
plebiscites.” 


WRITING THE TREATY IN FOUR 
LANGUAGES A KNOTTY PROBLEM 


By GUY HICKOK, Staff Oorrespondent of The Eagle, 


Making the peace treaty mean 


the same thing іп French, Eng- 
lish, German and Italian languages 
was опе of the knottiest proh- 


leıns that faced the drafting commit- 
tee during the closing days of the 
conference It caused many of the 
unexpected delays at the end. 
Wrangles for hours over the trans- 
lation of a single word almost brought 
despair upon the tired men who were 


doing the mechanical part of getting | 


the treaty Into shape. 

They were necessary wrangles. Ех- 
perience with the League of Nations 
Constitution pruved that, for every- 
body knew hefore the main treaty 
came up that the League document 
had been sadly bungled in the French 
translation. It was a wise member of 
the League committee who'knew his 
own creation in another language. 

One example of the difficulty in 
finding equivalent terms in the sev- 
eral languages cropped up right at the 
beginning of the conference. The 
French proponents of the plan, and 
the French press as well, peralsted 
for several months In calling the thing 
the "Societie" of Nations. It was not 
until well along in April that they 
adopted the French word, “Ligue.” 

In the treaty proper endless com- 
plleations arose. Did the word “соп- 
trole” in French mean the same thing 


as “administration” in English? Could ' 


the French word, "gouvernment," be 
used as а synonym for the English 
word “government?” 

The questions were not as trivial 
as they might seem. ЈЕ you are trans- 
lating а novel from ола ianguage into 
another the exact shade of meaning 
for a particular word may not be a vital 
polnt The reader will know ‘‘who 
gets her." What else matters? 

But anyone who has had any ех- 
perience with any kind of a legal doc- 


!ument, even in English alone, knows 
‘how difficult it is to get just the prop- 
er word—the word that means one 
particular thing and no other, 

Imagine the difficulty of making 
that same legal document water-tight 
in four languages, especially when 
even the fundamental ideas in the 
heads of the people who speak the 
| four languages are different. 


Care of the 14 Points, 


Take another example—the famous 
114 points. All the beliigerents cheer- 
¡fully accepted them when they were 
first set forth by President Wilson. 
Yet when it came to making good 
what a difference of interpretation 
there was. 

The Germans held out stoutly for 
the 14 points, but their interpretation 
was never that of the French. The 
Italians accepted the idea of the self- 
determination of peoples, yet they 
had not the slightest idea of accepting 
any principle that would deprive 
them of Fiume, the little Adrlatic sea- 
port that became an obsession with 
them. 

The number of such verhal prob- 
lems in a legal document of more than 
ı100,00 words put the drafters at thelr 
wits’ ends. Long before April 25 ıhe 
heads of the various missions were 
‘Warned that they were riding for a 
"ТАП when they stuck to their prog- 
nostications that the treaty would be 
ready for the Germans by that date. 

Col. E. M. House once predicted 
that the signature would take place 
April 8. 

He later had it booked for Easter, 
He later scheduled the presentation 
‚of the terms to the Germans for April 
25 and the signature of the treaty 
for May 2. 

The colonel was the most success- 
ful man in the whole conference ай 
finding ways around corners. 

He had the experienced political 
manipulator's Knack of finding com- 
promises that would work, but he 
could not find any way around the 
difficulty confronting the expert com- 
mittee of treaty drafters—the dif- 
culty of reaching legal | іп 
four languages at once. "There could 
be no compromise there 


r 
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THE OTHER PEACE TREATIES 


There is comparatively little interest 
in the peace treaties still to be com- 
pleted at Paris, and yet the treaties 
between the Associated Powers and 
Austria,Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey 


will in many respects more profoundly | 


айес the political and geographical 
map of Europe than Ше peace terms 
banded Germany. Germany is, after 
ali, a comparatively new state; Ше 
territory sbe is to lose, insiguificant as 
compared with other changes, is шеге- 
ly Беше returned to states older than 
the German Empire. 

Тһе other treaties wili mean the 
breaking up of mighty empires, the 
passing from the stage of powers ша! 
once dominated Central Europe and 


| 


Тіс Danes are reported to he pleased 
vastly with the peace treuty terms af- 
fecting Schleswig-Holsteip. They have 
a right to be pleased. For the Danísh 
Government has always taken the 


the Near East. The dissolution of Aus- 
' tria-Hungary; Ше disappearance of the 
| Turk from Europe; the resurrection of 
Poland, which will gain more from 
Austria and Russia than from Ger- 
many; the re-creation of Czechoslov- 
akin; the birth of s great southern 
Slav state and a Greater Rumania; the 
expansion of modern Greece to redeem 
“populations in lands that have been in 
allen hands since ancient days; the re- 
; demption of Palestine and Arabia from 


1 H . 
the Turks—these are historic changes ' 


| of the first order and all are to be ef- 
fected by treaties the drawing of 
wbich has created barely a ripple of 
‚ interest save for the controversy over 
Fiume. 

Tbere Is no Power capable of frus- 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Danes. About this there is no doubt 
Ж all. 

‚ The second zone is middle Schies- 
| wig. which contains the city of Flens- 


|burg with nearly 100,000 population. 
which the Кајзег made the center of 


| trating {Ве purposes of the Aliles іп 

remaking Central Europe and the Near 
East, but it wonld be fatuous to Ignore 
the tremendous importance of the 
liquidation of the war in this part of 
the world. The Balkans, Central Eu- 
rope aud Ше Near East will for a long 
time remaln hotbeds of raeial ani- 
inosity and breeders of trouble. With- 
out the promise of a League of Na- 
(tions, fully capable of exerting Из 
power to adjust disputes, it would be 
futile to attempt a settlement of some 
of the questlons involved. And still tt 
must be attempted, and we must de- 
pend upon the League of Nations to 
make the changes stick. ог, at least, to 
sanction other cbanges in future with- 
out recourse to war.. 


m. amount of the reparation to be 


demanded of Germany has not been 
specified. А sum of approximately 
$23,800,009,000 is indleated, but the total 
is to be determined later. Germauy 
cannot plead that she caunot pay until 
¡she knows what tbe bill will be. Тһе 


‘one item that must be met is the pay- 


ment of $4,760.000,000 within two years 
either 1n gold, goods. ships or other 


ground that any boundary settlement operations for a Germanizing of the forms, Can Germany make this initial 
should give them no territory that is , country, and in which the German sub- | payment? 


not Danish in beart, Danish іп popula- marines were fitted out, fine Danish | 


tion, sseing that any other sort of an- 
нехаФ from Germany would only 
Зав BS reopening of a question that 


узана WO settled with finality. 
Those Sho have given too little at- 
tention to the subject шау as well grasp 
the fact that Denmark dves not want 
Holstein, and wouldn't take it beenuse 
she knows the population to be Ger- 
man. She does want the Danish part 


of Schleswig and she will get lt now. | 


What part of Schleswig is Danish Is to 
be determined by plebiscites in three 
jones. 

The first zone is north Schleswig. 
Eighty per cent. of the population are 


| settled 


sallurs being impressed for navy sery- 
ісе. This second zone із at least Че- 
batable. à 

The third zone 1s south Schleswig. 
where most of the population is Ger- 
man, and only a high appreciation of 
condiiions under Denmark 
‚coupled with a great horror of un- 


| 


archic conditions in Germany would 


‚lead u majority to vote for annexation 
to the smaller country. 

The vote in these zones wii be 
watched witb interest by the world. 
Denmark can afford to be complacent. 
А great wrong will be righted when 
her borderline Is rectified in pursuance 
of these piebiscltes. 


German Protestations and Facts 


She has spent twice as much on 
the war every vear during the con-ı 
Шеф aud raised much more annually| 
during that time in war loans. In peace. 
time Germany spent $500.000,000 a year: 
on her army aud navy. She has ap- 
proximately $500.000,000 1n gold today.. 
This will not go far, but it is estimated 
that Germany holds «lose to #5.000.000,-, 
000 іп forelgn securities, which шау be, 
exchanged es Great Britain exchanged 
|ћег foreign securities, for government 
obligations, leaviug the foreign securi- 
ties to be used to meet international 
obligations, But Germany will not 
need so much, Sbe has ships, certain; 
goods and other things which can be! 
used to meet this initial demand. 
Tbere should be no question of the 
rest of Ше amount, which is to һе dis- 
tributed over thirty years and will! 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent.! 

Germany will next protest most; 
energeticaliy against being forced tol 


Germany is now engaged in а spasm | pected. Out of it all will come certain | sive up territory. and President Wll-i 
definite representations to be made to | son's "Fourteen Points" will be in- 


ls walling and gnasbing of teeth over 
the peace terms. They are simply aw- 
ful. Germany is reduced to slavery; 
Bolshevism and anarchy are prefer- 
able to such conditions. The terms are 
impossible and cannot be met. Every 
form of invective is employed by 
spokesmen of all parties to denounce 
the treatment accorded the defeated by 


tthe victors. So much was to be ex- 


the Allled Powers by the German dele- 
gates in petitioning for modifications 
of the terms. Just what are the facts 
concerning these protestailons and 
conditions laid down by the Allies? 
Most important, perhaps, will be a 
protest against the financial terms. It 
will be contended that Germany cannot 


рау the sums demanded. So far Ше demanded an independent Poland, to, 


URS 


voked. Ап effort will be made to, 
show that these have been violated by: 
the treaty demands. Germany's great- 
est loss of territory, exclusive of hey! 
colonial possessions, will be to the 
Poles. It cannot be truthfully said 
that this violates the Fourteen Points 
or the Wilson principles. The President, 


y 
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include all Polish populations, 
free access to the sea. 


This last could only be through Dan- : Germany is rendered impotent in а’ 


zig, but Danzig is not to be given to 
the Poles, and in doubt£ul districts the 
desires of the inhabitants are to be de- 
termined by plebiscites. Next іп im- 
portance is the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
clearly agreed to by Germany in sign- 
ing the armistice. There remain the 
Saar Valley and Schleswig. The for- 
mer is to be internationalized for a 
term of years and the product will not 
be a loss to Germany, since it will cut 
dowa the bill for reparation. Plebl- 
Scites for Schleswig clearly conform to 
the principle of self-determlnation of 
peoples and will right а wrong of long 
standing. 

It will nevertheless be contended 
tbat this loss of territory will weaken 
Germany and make it impossible for 
her to bear the financial load. France 
Should be allowed to answer this plea 
by pointing out that France has borne 
the financial and economic burden of 
five years of war with more of her ter- 
ritory in German hands, including her 
rlehest industrial districts, while the 
territory taken from Germany will no? 
serlously cripple German industry. 

Loss of colonies will also be contest- 
ed on the ground that thls will weaken 
Germany and that the Fourteen Points 
are thereby violated. It should be pos- 
sible to show by pre-war German fig- 
ures that the German colonies were 
more of a llability than an asset. The 
mandatary system is as yet an un- 
known quantity, but it is at least an 
effort to settle the colonial problem in 
а manner at once more just and equita- 
ble than giving these terrltories over 
absolutely to the different nations, as 
in the past. 

There will be no return to the heart- 
less exploitation of natives and there 
is nothing In the Peace Treaty that 
precludes the possibllity of Germany 
at some future time becoming the 
mandatary for backward countries on 
equal terms with other Powers. Ger- 
many is bound to make the most of 
the charge of European radicals that 
the Allies are imperialistic, but a care- 
ful reading of the labor convention and 
the labor clauses that are a part of the 
treaty and the Leagne of Nations 
Covenant should convince anyone that 
the days of commercial imperialism, in 
the ordinary sense. are over. 

Germany will also feel keenly the 
military and naval restrictions, but no 
argument should lessen them. The 
world is deteamined te put down mili- 


with | 


navy. 
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tarism. and the utter wiping out of it 
in Germany 15 the best starting point. 


military way and the burden of pay- 
ing for the damages inflicted by her in 
this war is heavy, but it is not unjust 


| 
and it is not intolerable. Germany, 


despite ner protests, can comply wita 
Ше Allied terms without ruining her- 
self. The terms are hard, but no 
amount of whining should induce the 
Allies to modify them. 


GERMANY 15 SHORN OF NAVAL 


POWER BY 


By С. С. BRAINERD, 
Germany 
The 
peace treaty 


will never have another 
naval chapter in the 
wonld not have been 
more drastic if it had been writ- 
ten іп five words — “Germany's 
navy is hereby abolished." That із 
exactly what the chapter means. To 
permit Germany io keep six small 
battleships, six light cruisers, twelve 
destroyers, twelve torpedo boats aná 
no submarines, and to forbid her to 
have апу naval seaplanes and dirigi- 
bles is equivalent to saying Germany 
shall have no navy whatever. Net 
only is the biggest part of the German 
пауу now in the hands of the Allies, 
vut she will not be permitted to keep 
very much of what still remains in 
her possession. 

From the second naval power in the 
world to а status equivalent to that 
of some Central American republic 
gives an idea of what is happening to 
Germany. Тһе six small battleships 
which are allowed Germany are a 
grim joke. The treaty says that none 
of them shall be larger than 10,000 
tons. There is по ship of that size in 
the world that is any longer recog- 
nized as a real battleship. Тһе 10,000- 
tonners were obsolete long ago. "The 
old battleship Oregon, in her prime 
twenty years ago, has a tonnage of 
10,288. Тће Oregon is so useless for 
war purposes that the Navy is plan- 
ning to send her back to the Pacific 
Coast and let her spend her remaining 
days as à patriotic exhibit in one of 
the ports of the State for which. she 
is named. Yet if Germany owned tne 
Oregon she would not he allowed to 


keep her, because the Oregon exceeds ' 


the size limit for German battleshlps 
of ihe future. 


Dozcn Navies Could Whip Germany's. | 


With the German navy pared down 
to the proportions fixed in the treaty, 
(here are a dozen navies that could 
whip it. Aregentina, Brazil and Chile 
would al! be able to sink the new 
German navy. Those navies own bat- 
tleships running from 19,000 to 32,000 
tons. Spain owns bigser battleships 
than Germany will be allowed to keep. 
Italy, which has never been considered 


one of the great naval powers, would! 


simply overwhelm Germany, 

Such battleships as Germany will be 
permitted to have are, of course, an- 
cient craft, quite incapable of doing 
serious harm to а modern ship. They 
will be of the Brandenburg or Worth 
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class, something less than 10,000 tons, 
with low speed, old-fashioned arma- 
ment and ınferior armor. Тһеу were 
built even before the Oregon. The 
other day at Brooklyn the United 
Staies launched a battleship of over 
32.000 tons, a vessel that could meet 
the whole German navy and laugh at 
it. 

There is another provision in the 
«naval chapter of tne treaty that is as 
ironic as that limiting the tonnage and 
number of the battleships. Except in 
case of a battleship that is lost, Ger- 
many wili not be allowed to replace 
one of her decrepit battleships hefore 
| {Пе end of twenty years. That means 
(simply this: She starts with battle. 
ships that are already about twenty 
wears out of date and must keep 1hem 
for twenty years more. 

1f Germany should elect to keep the 
‚Brandenburg, for instance, provided 
that vessel is still in existence, she 
would in the year 1931, whlch is 
twenty years from now, be the proud 
possessor of a battleship forty-nine 
| years old. Тһе keel of the Branden- 
burg was laid in 1890. Нег tonnage, 
19,874, just gets within the limit im- 
«posed by the treaty. There is no such 
thing as a new battleship of 10,000 
tons or less; ships of that size ceased 
to be built years ago. 


No New Destroyers for 15 Years, 


Destroyers, ав all naval men know, 
are more perisnable than battleships. 
They change more rapidly and re- 
quire more frequent replacement. Yet 
none of the twelve destroyers that 
Germany will be allowed to keep may 
be replaced under fifteen years. By 
that time such destroyers as she now 
‚»wns will be ready for the scrap heap, 
unless Germany should haul them 
авһоге and put them carefully away 
in cotton, 

The provision that Germany may 
maintain no naval air forces would in 
itself be suffiicent to render her navy 
almost impotent, even if she were al- 
lowed io retain her ships. More and 
more the modern navies of the world 
are depending upon aircraft, not only 
in the scouting work of their fleets, 
but for offensive and defenslve pur- 
poses, Planes and dirigibles are be- 
coming the eyes of navies, just as they 
are of armies. The treaty puts out 
Germany's eyes. With no planes and 
no submarines, even а blg German 
navy with modern ships would not 
dare to venture out to battle against 
a well-equipped fleet. To think of 
the fnture German navy going into 
battle is beyond the imaginative 
stretch of any naval officer. There is 
no German navy, к 
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PROBLEMS OF PEACE ABLY ADJUSTED 
BRING JUST PUNISHMENT TO GERMANY 


ERHAPS we are too close to the: 
P terms of the Peace Treaty, too 
close to realize the magnitude of 
the punishment that has come to Ger- 
many and the Germans. In the years 
to follow we may read in the histories 
the conclusion of the greatest war ever 
recorded in history and then we and 
others who come after us will fully 
visualized what the Germans essayed 
and balance it with what they attained. 
How many of us realize what we 
escaped? 

What if Germany had won the war? 

No imagination is so vivid that it can 
depict the unnamed horrors, the un- 
broken years of serfdom which would 
have befallen all inhabltants of the 
world who were not Germans. 

What Germany would have profited 
lf she had gained the whole world and 
lost her own soul is a thought that да 
not enter into Germanic philosophy 
while the Germanic lust for conquest 
blunted all finer feelings and dulled 
all sense of justice. 

How many of us, then, not realizing 
what we escaped, can sense the real- 
ization hy the Germans of their colos- 
sal failure and what it means to them? 

How many of us can understand the 
agony of the Germans who, having lost 
the whole world. also lose their own 
territory, must stagger for half a сеп- 
tury under a debt imposed upon them | 
as criminals and iu the centuries to 
come walk the earth with the contempt ' 
of all honest peoples still unabated? 

Leaving out all suggestion of Ger-: 
manie conscience; leaving out all sug- 
gestion of lost Germanic souls, the, 
punishment to Germany and the Ger- 
man people falls heavier upon it as a 
nation and upon them as individuals 
than any punishment meted out by 
victors upon a defeated foe. 

Germany’s punishment is great. 

But Germany’s crimes were greater, 


An Outline of Murders 
And Damages Committed 


By the Germans. 

One need not be a statistician nor a 
war-damage specialist to get a clear 
general view of the Germans’ attempt 
to wreck Europe. One need not be a 
pessimistic prophet nor a gong-sound- 
ing alarmist to foresee what wreckage 
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would have taken place in America! 
аЁег the Germans had finished their 
job in Europe. 

Just a cursory glance at the high 
spots in Germanic destruction will 
bring out the outlines of the enormity 
of the wanton Germanic crimes. If one 
go further into the details the sum (о-, 
tal of world wreckage will be appalling. ' 
If these details were printed in full 
this issue of The Brooklyn Eagle to- 
day would not be extensive enough, 
with all news, special features, adver- 
tisements and other matter eliminated, 
to contain them. 

But the bare outlines will suffice. 

Eight million men, women and chil- 
dren met death as a direct result of the 
German attack on humanity, the most 
striking collective examples of which 
were more than 1,000.000 killed by the 
Turks in Armenia and more than 200,- 
000 unarmed black men, women and 
children wantonly murdered by the: 
Germans in Africa, which they were! 
planning to use іп their next war for' 
world conquest. 

Vast tracts of territory in France, in 
Belgium, in Serbia, in Rumania. in 
Itaiy and in Russia were laid waste by 
the Germans. 

Factory after factory in France and 
Belgium were stripped of their ma- 


ichinery, which was taken into Germany 


for the double purpose of adding to 
Germany's industrial output and ren- 
dering impotent the industrial output 
of rival countries. 

Bank after bank was robbed. 

Palace after palace was denuded of 
its furnishings. 

Tapestries were torn from walls. 

Private funds and jewels were taken 
from citizens, 

Art galleries were looted. 

The plainest of furniture was carted 
away from cottages. 

Food was stolen from storehouses 
and private homes. 

Clothing and соз! and seed were 
shipped from the invaded countries 
into Germany. 

Trees were cut down, destroying the 
fruit yield for years to come. 

Millions and millions of innocent 
peoples—in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America—are today paying by hlgh 


prices and high taxation and by volun- 


tary subscriptions the cost of the Ger- 
man holiday. 
It has been estimated that the actual 


' eost of the war to the Allies was $155,- 


000,000,000. If we add the cost to Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and 
Bulgaria, estimated at $71,000,000,000, 
we have the astounding total of $226,- 
000,000,000. Two hundred billion dol- 
lars is a low estimate of the cost to re- 
adjust the husiness of the world, and 
this vast sum added to the actual ex- 
penditures brings the entire cost of the 
war to $426,000.000,000. 

Тһе sum is so immense one cannot 


| grasp it, and in comparison the in- 


demnity placed upon Germany, based 
upon Germany's capability to pay, 
seems trivial. 


Great Problems Solved 


And Grand Work Done 


By the Peace Conference. 
Now, this brief summary of the 


' crime gives one a basic view of the 


power of the enemy capable of com- 
mitting it. Thus one may see the dif- 
ficulties confronting the body of men 
comprising the Peace Conference, one 
of whose tasks was to find a punish- 
ment which would fit the crime, aud at 
the same time fit the punishment to 
the law and the justice of civilization. 

These difficulties were augmented by 
readjustments of many countries so 
that all should be satisfied, so far as 
possible, with the changes in the map 
of the world. An idea of the extent of 
these difficulties will be ohtained when 
one remembers that, with very few ех- 
ceptions, every country in Europe was, 
to a more or less degree, engaged in 
the war, and that every country in 
Asia—excepting Afghanistan and Thi- 
bet—has been affected by the war. One 
may broaden out this Idea by recall- 
ing that there is not a square mile in 
Africa which, in one way or another, 
has not taken part in war activities. 
Nearly all the nations in the Amerlcas 
were in the war, and from the far dis- 
tant islands of the Southern Seas there 
were thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who lined up in the front 
ranks as fighters. 

One striking result of the hostilities 
has been the creation of ten new 
States with new boundaries to be cast. 
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Altogether the boundaries of fourteen 
eountries had to be recast. 

Then there were problems of com- 
merce and trade and railways and in- 
ternational waterways. 

Here were a multitude of nations— 
a jumble of nationalities, the littlest of 
which were the most insistent for the 
fulfillment of supposed rights and the 
most unsophisticated of whom were 
the strongest for new advantages. 
Nearly all these nations—big and little 
—had their own problems. Nearly all 
the peoples of the nations looked only 
from their own viewpoints. 

And all these readjustments—all 
these problems— were smoothed out. 
They were not smoothed out in a day 
nor a week nor a month. They re- 
quired the careful attention of the 
greatest brains at that Peace Table. 
And the men who sat at the Peace 
Table did not spare themselves. They 
worked at high speed day and night. 

Never before has a peace conference 
approached this Peace Conference in 
the magnitude of the tasks to be ac- 
complished. The Congress of Vienna 
is the nearest approach to it, for it 
settled the affairs of Europe. It took 
the members of that Congress eleven 
months to complete their duties. But 
the problems at Vienna in no manner 
eompares with the vast problems of 
the whole world which were before the 
Peace Conference of the Allies and 
their associates, comprising twenty- 
seven nations. Aud the present Peace 
Conference prepared the Peace Treaty 
in fifteen weeks. 

Some of us were critical. Some of us 
even grumbled. Some of us openly 
found fault. Now we have the results 
before us. 

Let us take off our hats to our Peace 
Commissioners, 


Why Peace Conference 
Kept the Details of 
Punishment Secret. 


Fixing the punishment on Germany 
as a nation was one of the greatest 
tasks. France and Belgium aud many 
of us in this country wanted to have 
this indemnity placed at figures so high 
that Germany could not possibly pay 
her dues in a century or more. On the 
other hand there were apologists for 
Germany and German sympathizers 
and Germans posing as Americans, act- 
ing as German propagandists who 
were always trying to soften the blow 
for Germany. 

But with all the contending elements 
in all parts of the world—the one side 
expressing the fear that the Germans 
would be let off too easily, and the 
other side voicing the apprehension 
that the Germans would be taxed too 
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high—the Peace Conference went on 
the even tenor of its way. 

Then came the news. 

Germany was hit hard in the matter 
of indemnity. The figure of actual in- 
demnity is higher than even some of 
us who wanted the amount to be 
pushed to the limit dared hope for. It 
is nearly as high as some of the mem- 
bers о the French Commission who 
came to this country indicated to me it 
should be. Added to it is the heavy 
indemnity for Austria. And along with 
these indemnities are the losses in ter- 
ritory to Germany and Austria, greatly 
iucreasing the monetary and material 
punisament to both countries. 

Germany is bound hand and foot, 
even as 
bound, only the act of binding was not 


done by pigmies, but by giants who 


were merely sleeping, and who awoke 
in time to render the big hully power- 
less. 

Then came the news of the deter- 
mination of the Allies to try the for- 
mer Kaiser as the chief criminal re- 
sponsible for the war. He cannot 
escape trial. If found guilty ће canuot 
escape punishment. 

All this news came to us as a sur- 
prise. For those who were working for 
easy terms for Germany and the for- 
mer Kalser it was a bitter surprise. 
For those of us who were looking for 
justice lt came as a vindication of Ше 


the fabulous Gulliver was | 


=f 


men who gave their lives that the Ger- 


-man Thing might he crushed. 


The members of the Peace Confer- 
ence kept their seerets well. There 
were ample reasons why the details of 
the proceedings should he kept a 
secret. One of these reasons is that it 
was deemed not advisable to make 
public the terms of the Peace Treaty 
until they were ready for presentation 
tothe Germans. Had it been otherwise 
some newspapers in the Allied coun- 
tries and some public men in the Allied 
countries might have considered the 
terms too severe and the printed ar- 
ticles and the speeches in opposition 
to them would have been spread all 
over Germany in preference to articles 
and speeches favoring the terms, with 
the result that the German people 
would have believed that the Allies 
were divided and would therehy have 
stiffened in their resistance. 

So the surprises came and the course 
taken can he regarded as the wise 


‚ course. 


Other Problems Awaiting 
Solution; Among Them 
The Russian Problem. 

There are other problems yet to he 
solved. Among them is the great Rus- 
slan problem. There have been nu- 
merous suggestions by experts, by lay- 


WHAT GERMANY HAS LOST 


Indemnity (par value of the татк)................ $23,800,000,000 
LOSSES IN EUROPE. 
Sq. Miles Population 
Alsace-Lorraine, to Еғапсе................... 5,680 1,874,014 
Saar Coal Basin, to League of Nations........ 738 234,200 
Зе ес ва 10 Denmarks. а а 2,787 693,984 
Posen and part of Silesia, to Poland (including | 
ПОЕ ОР Шаты 222222222. 2 28,412 8,440,379 
Malmedy о Belsiumk. a 382 119,184 
Шора Еторе ТРЕ 37,999 11,361,761 
Sq. Miles Population 
Before the: а 208,825 64,925,993 
Сет Ше Waren ПТ 170,826 53,564,232 
1055 OF COLONIES. 
Sq. Miles Population 
Togoland ee, 33,668 1,003,612 
Kamerun NEN. 305,019 3,501,537 
German Southwest Africa.................... 322432 102,586 
GemnangbasteA сЕ е 384,170 7,515,666 
New Guinea (exclusive of the Ladrone Islands). 92,244 545,478 
Caroline Рама 22.22... 560 39,000 
Мапа islands Оу-у. ЖО. зо 158 16,000 
Оле айа ee М оу: 420 10,000 
Coman Senan аа 998 37,980 
а о Cea а а 218 196,470 
Total оре CAS. odos noo a TT 1,139,877 12,968,329 
Gran dota een 1, 177, 876 24, IA не 090 
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men and by mere novices as to Ше 
solution. 

“Send the Allied troops into Russia 
and blow the Bolshevists off the face 
of the earth!” cries one. 

“Make peace with the Reds and have 
them one of us!” insists another. 

“Let them stew in their own juice!” 
says a third. 

In the meantime the problems of 
Russia still prevail. 

To begin with, there is no Russia. 
The Don region, the Caucasus and Si- 
beria have broken away from Russia. 
To be sure, there is an organization 
which for the time being is controlling 
Central Russia. It has a pretended 
government, which at best is only an 
experiment and which at worst is an- 
archy. As for the remainder of Rus- 
sia, there is no government at all. 

Now how can the Allies recognize a 
government in Russia in general when 
tbere is no general Russian Govern- 
ment? 

And how can the Allies recognize the 
Bolshevist government in Central Rus- 
sia as a de facto government when it 
is not a de facto government? 

And last, but not least, how can the 
Allies recognize any government in 
any part of Russia when there is none 
—de facto or otherwise? 

As a matter of fact, there is no ques- 
tion of recognizing any government in 
Russia. That question has never been 
discussed in the Peace Conference. 

Well, what about military interven- 
tiou? 

Неге агіве questions to which the 
average layman has never given 
thought. Russia might be Bolshevist, 
Mensherist, Republican or Czarist. It 
rests entirely with the Russian people 
what sort of government they estab- 
lish. A foreign Power has no more 
right to invade Russia and dietate to 
tbe Russian people the sort of govern- 
ment they shall have than Great Brit- 
ain or France had a right to invade 
this country and decide either in favor 
of the Confederates or Ше Federalists 
at Ше time of our Civil War. 

Then there is this point: The inva- 
sion of Russia is one thing: the con- 
qnest of Russia is another thing. The 
Germanus found it quite easy to get 
into Russia, but they found it a very 
difficult matter to get out of Russia. 

Supposing the Allies actually con- 
quered Russia—their one-time strong 
ally—what sort of a government would 
they set up and on whose authority? 


The Big Thing Is to 
Keep the Problems 
Of the World Settled. 


Al problems will be settled in due 
time. 


The big thing is to keep them settled. 

All the world should profit by the 
terrible experience of the last five 
years. Another such experience would 
practically mean the end of civiliza- 
tion. It will take fifty years for the 
world to recover from the shell shock 
given to it by the Germans. Perhaps it 
will not have recovered then. The 
lives lost—the lost future generations 
unborn—can never be a part of the 
progress of this earth. 

But what is gone is gone. The past 
cannot be recalled. A destiny once 


worked out is ended forever. But man 
can shape the destinies of the world— 
to a great measure—by his wisdom, his 
justice and his energy. 

Let this wisdom, this justice, this 
energy 50 well begun be continued. 
You may call it a League of Nations, 
if you like; you may call it an alliance, 
if you please—but whatever you call 
it, let it be builded upon faith, let it 
be builded in the hope of a future 
reaching far beyond this world and let 
it be builded on the laws of man 
founded on the laws of God. 


Dr. Egan on Peace Psychology 


By DR. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, 


The recent news from Paris makes 
us feel that it would be well to under- 
stand somewhat of the psychology of 
all the parties gathered together in 
this momentous meeting—even more 
momentous than that wretched Con- 
gress at Vienna which brought such 
intolerable evils on Europe and the 
world. 

The fact that Germany is repre- 
sented by Count Brockdorff-Rantzau 
shows that she is not in process of 
disintegration and that the extreme 
Radical party has not the great po- 
tency it was supposed to have in the 
beginning. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau 
represents the best brains of Ger- 
many. He was never sympathetic 
with the military party, and, though 
most devout of German patriots, he 
always feared—though he did not be- 
lieve—that the United States might 


be driven into the war. If the tone of, 
molded | 


the German delegation were 


by a less able man, a man less con- 
servative and less acute, the situation 
might be different; but Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau is not at Paris to ac- 
cept terms humbly, but rather as & 
diplomatist who has determined to 
make the best out of a position which 
seems almost hopeless for his coun- 


try. He knows very well that it is| 
a maxim in diplomacy, to put it into! 


a phrase sometimes used in describ- 
ing Ireland, "That the impossible al- 
ways happens and the inevitable 
never.” 

Now, to most Americans it seems 
impossible that Germany dare to 
make any claims or to insist that the 
rigors of justice shall be tolerantly 
softened for her; but Count Rantzau, 
representing the most important 
among the German people—the 
"great" among the employers and the 
“great” among the employees—in- 
tends that the impossible shall hap- 
реп. and that the inevitable— which 
would be the wreaking of a full pun- 
ishment on the nation that united so 
solidly in supporting the imperialistic 
regime—shall not happen. 

Тће attitude of the Italian Govern- 
ment, to which the majority of the 
Italian people have adhered, though 
not so cordially as the reception of 
D'Annunzio's speech might lead us to 
helieve, has strengthened the delu- 
sion among the Germans that the 
Alies prefer the conservation of their 
own interests to the reduction of Ger- 
many to powerlessness. The Chancel- 
leries of Eurone have never accepted 
President Wilson's fourteen proposi- 
tlons and their interpretations with 
anything approaching to enthusiasm. 


Former U, S. Minister to Denmark. 


Тђе moment they were announced 
| nearly every diplomatist said: "But 
| what of our treaties?" This alarm іп-” 
cluded fear for all treaties, including 
| those that were secret. Tne con- 
‚sensus of opinion was that a treaty 
was no less binding because it had 
been made secretly. The secret ar- 
rangement among certain Powers to 
‚keep the representatives of the Pope 
‚from the Peace Conference—an ar- 
¡rangement made public by the new 
government of Russia just after the 
|downfall of the Czar-—was one in 
question; but the Catholies of the 
world, interested in the independence 
of the Pope, though not at all inter- 
ested in his restoration to the full 
temporal power he possessed before 
the French Revolution, took no notice 
| of this, in order not to embarrass the 
Allies. There were other understand- 
;ings just as secret and these the vet- 
eran diplomatists, not touched by 
American altruism, held as sacred in 
the interest of expediency as if they 
¡were the Holy Ark itself. 


Italy Aspires to Greatness. 


The explanation of the attitude of 
i Italy-—-an attitude which her diplo- 
matists, the most astute in the worid 
in some respects, may soften—is due 
‚to the fact that she determined to be 
a great Power. She feels that, having 
found the most unexpected opportu- 
nity, she has the great chance of be- 
coming equal to France and England, 
іп a certain sense her commercial and 
territorial rivals. We who know Mr. 
Wilson, who understand his in- 
domitable idealism, who can see 
that he joins the firmness of the old 
Covenanter to the steadfastness of a 
mind determined that the world shall 
Inot be wrecked again oy the horrors 
brought about through the Balance ot 
Power—pay no attention to the whis- 
pers of discontent among the Eu- 
| ropean nations, of which Lord North- 
cliffe, acording to Lloyd-George, made 
too mucn. 

The Italians of the old school do 
not hesitate to say that the reason 
why Fiume was refused to them was 
that England and France might prac- 
tically contrel that port. The Jugo- 
slavs, on the other hand, feel that to 
put Fiume into Italian hands might 
throw it at some future time under 
German control, and the Slavs insist 
that the beginning of the war was 
really the moment when Austria ге- 
fused an outlet for Hungarian swine. 

Mr. Wilson was adored in Italy by 
the people at large until he was ap- 
parently put in the place of refusing 
them the opportunity to control the 
| Mediterranean and the Adriatic, as 
Great Britain eontrols the Atlantie. 
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The Jugoslavs in their heurts believe 
that Germany will reguin commercial- 
ly aud economically her power in 
iar Some of the Italians rather 
contirm this by their assertion, which 


is almost a threat; one tinds it in con- | 


| 


versations and in the Italian papers, 
not always plainly expressed, “lf the 
United States turns against us we 
must look to a reconstructed Ger- 
many." A letter recently received 
from the ex-vice governor of Fiume 
complains very bitterly that if Mr. 
Wilson's plans are not misinterpreted 
ut the Peace Conference Hungary ми 
not be dismenibered. Hungary is suy- 
ing very little for herself, since, more 
thin-skinned thun yermans, she is 


ushamed of a war into which she en- | 


іегей without апу 
But the publication of the terms of 
the Peace Treaty which was handed 
to the German delegates on Wednes- 
day, so dazzling, so sweeping, and so 
beyond the dreams of the defenders of 
the balance of power, has for a ıno- 
ment forced the malcontents to be si- 
lent. lven the critics of the League 
of Nations must айпи! that such a 
plan as this would have seemed five 


great enthusiasın. 


years ago to һе the iridescent visiog} mark would find the restoration of 


ot an exalted dreamer, 


rrance Gets More Than Expected. 


France has gained more than she 
ever expected, though the clause 


pledging the President of the United , 


Stutes and the Prinie Minister of Eng- 
land to present to the legislative bod- 
les of their respective countries а 
proposition to unite іп defending 
France should she ever be unjustly at- 
tacked by Germany 19 sure to excile 
much more opposition in this coun- 
try than in Xngland. England went 
into the war, not to preserve the 
rights of Bejginm, but because she 
saw at once that to Prussinnize Ant- 
werp was to open her coasl to attack. 
She might have learned this lesson 
enrlier, in 1870, for example, but the 


government of England learned 
many lessons too late; for instance, 
the foolishness of the cession 
of Heligoland to Germany, „that 
“trouser button which the Em- 


регог William 
war held tne 
gether. 


said during the late 
German Empire to- 
There is one sure thing which 


this war has emphasized—thal the in- ' 


terests of England апа France must 
in the future he identical. Count Rant- 
тал would not be at all adverse to a 
nnion hetween England and Germany, 
and this union by a strange kink in 
Germany psychology is not looked on 
полу as impossible. It is one of the 
impossihilities which he, no doubt, 
Ihinks may he made possihle. Dur- 
ing the early part of 1917, before we 
went into the war and when I was 
closely in contact with German opin- 
ion, it was no unusual thing to hear 
from the Foreign Office that when 


England came to her senses she might | 


make herself Impregnable by uniting 
with Germany, “If we, the Central 
Powers, control the land and England 
controls the sea, we shall, of course, 
take the Mediterranean and Adriatic 


from Italy—we could rule the world.” 


And this illusion is not so rare as it 
might seem, and all future diplomatic 
intrigues have not yet been killed by 
the triumph of American altruism. И 
will hardly be believed. but if one re- | 
calls the impression one received from 
certain English journals and from 
certain English students of foreign af- 
fairs when the power of Germany 
seemed for a time to be impresnable, 
such a union was not deemed as allo- 
gether out of the question, Germany 
was not discovered by England until 
a long time after Lord Morley had re- | 
signed from the Cabinet and Lord 
Haldane been discredited., | 


Saar Basin? Must Со to Prancc. 


A tremendous gain for France is 
the creation of a Commission to gov- 
ern the Saar Basin pending a plebis- 
cite 15 years hence. lt is quite plain 
what this means; the Saar Basin, so 
necessary to Trance, must become 
French, a clause which will make 
northern Europe breathe more freely 
is that tne Kiel Canal must be open 
to all nations. Without this Den- 


aer despoiled territory a new burden 
and а terrible danger; without this 
Finland and Sweden would have new 
causes for alarm, and even Norway 
would find her strength for resist- 
ance to invasion and the power of 
helping her sister Scandinavian coun- 
tries greatly reduced. The restora- 
tion of Alsace- Lorraine was a foregone 
conclusion, and also was the demoli- 
tion of the forts on Heligoland, but 
that such a potent movement toward 
the formation of a United Slates of 
Europe, each state preserving its т-| 
dependence but ceding a part of its 
sovereignty, must stun the shades of 
Talleyrand and Metternich wherever 
they are dwelling, 


The Congress of Vienna and the 
later Congress of Berlin are now as 
dead as the mastodon or апу ther 
prediluvian monster; but it does not 
follow that, when this tremendous | 
change has taken place, there will 
not be wars or rumors of wars. Com- 
promises have been made, in spite of 
ihe steel-like attitude of the Presi- 
dent, so contrary to all the old tra- 
ditions of diplomacy, and these com- 
promises тау bring about as much evil 
in the future as the compromise in 
the matter of slavery permitted in 
our League of Nations in 1787 
wrought in the Civil War and its fol- 
lowing disasters. 

Orlando and Sonnino have lost noth- 


Е IM 


ing of the cunning of their ргеде- 
cessors of the Renaissance Nobody 
credits them with altruism; they аге 


Ttalian patriots first and foremost, and 
ан Italy applauds them for this. 
Italy was never for a moment inter- 
ested in the question as to whether 
Germany should be democratic ог 
not: an antocracy with its claws cut, 
so that it might not attack the Adri- 
atic or the Mediterranean, was really 
less dangerous than the pretentions 
of an assumedly democratic England 
or France. This has been made plain | 
in Orlando's demand, which ended, | 


‚ had 


20 


for a moment at least. in the real ap- 
parition of a United Italy, 

There are «questions in the Balkans 
which are not yet fully answered,— 
the possession of Macedonia. for in- 
stance,—and certain demands which 
both the Greeks and the Bulgarians 
are rather certain to make. These 
have not yet been cleared up; and if 
anybody imagines that it is possible to 
clear them up with а merely nobte 
&esture, he has no conception of the 
overpuwering difficulties which would 
have weighed down any man less 
steadfast than President Wilson. 


League of Nations Not Yet Perfect. 


As in our League of Nations, which 
was formed in l'hiladelphia іп 113%, 


¡the combination is by no means per- 


fect; and local questions are much 
more burning than they were when 
ine interests of Massachusetts were 
confronted with those of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Criticism simply be- 
comes bromidic when it asserts that 
the League of Nations will not at once 
prevent the recurrence of wars; bnt 
the League has this in its favor, that 
it 1s constructed at a time when the 
most belligerent nations are sick of 
wars,—more sick than even France 
was after Napoleon, with his dreams 
unfulfilled, had only changed the map 
of Europe for the worse. 

If the Kaiser and the German па- 
tion. — both inseparable and both 
equally deserving of punishment, 
gave religion to l'rance, an army to 
England and temperance «n drink to 
Russia,—a result which, however, 
not entirely corroborated the 
claims of the Prohibitionits for law 
and order.—he has ais. жсей into 
Europe ideas not hitherto understood 
at all, similar in а vague way to those 


‘which actuated Washington and Jef- 


ferson and James Madison and the 
rest of "the demigods" when they 
formed the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Students of foreign affairs in Amer- 
іса must not draw hasty conclusions, 
for hasty conclusions always lead to 
destructive criticism, and we shall 
have enough difficulty in re-construct- 
ing our own mental attitude and our 
own understanding of a condition 
which removes us many, many lengths 
from the ideas that in the time of 
George Washington seemed so radi- 
cal and experimental tu conservative 
Englund and even to France, which 
had begun to feel that the tyranny ef 


a misunderstood feudalisin, polsoned 
with the ideas of the Renaissance, 
was unendurable. 


1( we Americans аге to decide tne 
future of our land intelligently, ıf we 
are not to be like dumb, driven cattle, 
we must patiently study the trend of 
European politics and not be misled 
by partisan ideas which are largeiy 
traditional. We can no longer argue 
as to the right or wrong of our en- 
tering into European entanglements: 
we are in, probably for good, and pa- 
tience and concentration and a falr 
allowance for ihe good intention of 
our elected leaders must force us at 
the same time to concentrate our 
minds and to broaden our ideas. 
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REVISED TEXT OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS COVENANT 


Parenthetical Insertions Show Changes in Original Draft. 


Below із printed the full text of the 
revised draít of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, presented to the 
plenary session of the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris April 28, 1919, with paren- 
thetical insertions showing the cbanges 
made: 

in order to promote international 
co-operation and to achieve interna- 
tional peace and security, by the ac- 
ceptance of obligations not to resort 
to war, by the prescription of open, 
just and honorable relations between 
nations, by the firm establishment of 
the understandlngs of international 
law аз to actual rule of' conduct 
among goyernments and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupu- 
lous respect for all treaty obligations 


in the dealings of organized peoples| 
with one another, the high contract- ! 


ing parties agree to this covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


(In the original preamble the last 
sentence read, “adopt this constitu- 
поп," instand ОҒ "agree to this cove- 
nant”) 


Articlo I—The original members of 
the League of Nations shall be those 
of the signatories which are named 
іп the annex to this covenant and 
also such of those other States named 
in the annex as shail accede without 
reservation to this covenant. Such 
accessions shall be effected by a dec- 
laration deposited with the Secre- 
tariat within two months of the com- 
ing Into force of the covenant. Notice 
thereof shall be sent to ай other 
members of the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, do- 
тіпіоп or colony not named in the 
аппех may become a member of the 
League if its admission is agreed by 
two-thirds of the assembiy, provided 
that И shall give effective guaran- 
tees of its sincere intention to ob- 
serve its international obligations, and 
shall accept such reguiations as may 
be prescribed by the League in re- 
gard to Из military and naval forces 
and armaments. 

Any member of the League may, 
after two years notice of its Inten- 
tion so to do, withdraw from the 
League, provided that all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obliga- 
tions under this covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its with- 
drawal, 

(This article is new, ‘embodying 
with alterations and additions the old 
Article VII. It provides more spe- 
cifically the method of admitting new 
members and adds the entirely new 
paragraph providing for withdrawal 
from tbe League. No mention of 
withdrawal was made in the original 
document.) 

Article II. The action o? the League 
under this covenant shail be effected 
through the instrumentality of an as- 
aembly and of a council, with a per. 
manent secretariat. 

(Originally this was a part of Article 
I. Xt gives the name assembly to tlie 
gathering of representatives of the 
members of the League, formerly re- 
ferred to merely as *the body of delc- 
gates.”) 


| 


Article III. The assembly shall соп- 
sist of representatives of the members 
ot the League. 

The assembly shall meet at stated 
intervals and from time to time «us 
occasion may require, at the seat of 
the League, or at such other place as 
may be decided upon. 

The assembly may deal at its meet- 
ings with any matter within sphere of 
action of the League of affecting the 
peace of the world. 

At meetings of the assembly, each 
member of the League shall have one 
vote, and may have not more than 
three representatives, 


(This embodies parts of the original 
Article one, two and three with only 
minor changes, It refers to “members 
of the League” where the term “high 
contracting parties” originally was 
nsed, and this change is followed 
throughout the reviscd draft.) 


Article IV. The council shall con- 
sist of representatives of the United 
States of America, of the British, Бип- 
pire, of France, of Italy, and of Japan, 
together with representatives of four 
other members of the League. These 
four members of the League shall be 
selected by the assembly from time to 
time in its discretlon. Until the ap- 
poiniment of the representatives of the 
four members of the League first se- 
lected by the assembly, representatives 
of (blank) shall be members of the 
council. 

With the approval of the majorily 
of the assembly, the council may nainc 
additional members of the League 
whose representatives shall always be 
members of the council; the council 
with like approval may increase the 
number of members of the League tu 
be selected by the assembly for rep- 
resentation on the council. o E 

The council shail meet from time to 
time as occasion may require and at 
least once a year, at the seat of tlie 
League, or at such other place as may 
be decided upon, 

The council may deal at its meetings 
with any matter within the sphere cf 
aetion of the League or affecting tbe 
peace of the world. 

Any member of the League not rep- 
resented on the council shall be in- 
vited to send а. representative to sct as 
а member at any meeting of the couu- 
cil during the consideration of matter» 
specially affecting the interests of that 
member of the League, 

At meetings of the council, each 
member of the League represented on 
the council shall have one vote, and 
may have not more than one repre- 
sentative, 


(This embodies that part of the 
orlginal article Three desisnating the 
original members of the council, The 
paragraph providing for increase in 
the membership of tlie council is new.) 


Article V. Except where otherwise 
expressly provided in this covenant, 
decisions ‚at any meeting of the as- 
sembly or of the council shall requi-e 
the agreement of all the members of 
the League represented at the meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meetings 
of the Assembly or the Council, the 
appointment of committees to investi- 
гаће particular matters, shall be regu- 
lated by the Assembly or by the 
Council and тау be decided by a ma- 
jority of the members of the League 
represented at the meeting. 


The first meeting of the Assembiy 
and the first meeting of the Council 
shall be summoned by the Presideht 
of the United States ot America. 

(The first paragraph requiring 
unanimous agreement in both Assem- 
Му and Council except where other- 
wise provided 45 new. Тһе other two 
paragraphs originally were Іпсіпдей 
in Article Four.) 

Article VI—The permanent secre. 
tarlat shall be established at the seat 
of the league. Тһе secretariat shall 
comprise а Secretariat general and 
such secretaries and staff as may be 
required. 

The first secretary general shall be 
the person named in the annex; there- 
atter the secretary general shall be 
appointed by the Council with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the 
Assembly. 

The secretaries and the staff of the 
secretariat shall be appointed by the 
secretary general with the approval 
of the Council. 

The secretary general shall act іп 
that capacity at all meetings of the 
Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall 
he borne by the members of the league 
in accordance with the apportionment 
of the expenses of the international 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


This replaces the orlginal Article 
V. In the original the appointment 
¥ the first secretary general was lere 
to the Council, nnd approval of the 
majority of the Assembly was not re- 
ригса for subsequent appointments.) 


Article VII— The seat of the league 
is established at Geneva, 

Тһе Council may at any Ите decide 
thatt he seat of the league shall be 
establjshed elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connectlon 
wilh the league, including the secre- 
tarlat, shall be open equally to men 
and women, 

Representatives of the members of 
ihe league and officials of the league 
when engaged on the business of 
the league shall enjoy diplomatle 
privileges and immunities, 

The buildings and other propert 
occupied һу the league or its oficial 


or by representatives atteading its 
meetings shall be inviolable. 
(Embodying parts of the old 


Articles V and V1, this articles names 
Geneva instead of leaving the seat of 
the league to be chosen later and addy 
the provision for changing the seat in 
ће future. The paragraph opening 
positions to women equally with men 
із new.) 


Article УПТ—Тће members of the 
league recognize that the maintenance 
of а peace requires the reductlon of 
national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety 
and the inforeement by commoa 
action of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the 
geographical situation and circum- 
stances ОҒ each state, shali formulate 
plans for such reduction for the con- 
sideration and action of the several 
governments, 

Such plans shall be subject to recon- 
sideration and revision at least every 
ten years, 

After these plans shall have been 
adopted by the several governments, 
limits of armaments therein fixed 
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shall not be exceeded without the con- 
currence of the Council. 

The members of the League agree 
that the manufacture by private en- 
terprise of munitions and implements 
of war is open to grave objections. 
The Council shall advise how the evil 
effects attendant upon such maniffac- 
ture can be prevented, due regard be- 
ing had to the necessities of those 
members of the League which are not 
able to manufacture the munitions 
and implements of war necessary for 
their safety. 

The members of the League under- 
take to interchange full and frank in- 
formation as to the scale of their 
armaments, their military and naval 
programs and the condition of such of 
their industries ав are adaptable to 
warlike purposes. 

(This covers the ground of the orig- 
inal Artilce 8, but is rewritten to make 
it clearer that armament reduction 
plans must be adopted hy the nations 
affected before they become effec- 
tive.) 

Article 9—A permanent commission 
shall be constituted to advise the 
Council on the execution of the pro- 
visions of Articles 1 and 8 and on mil- 
itary and naval questions generally. 


(Unchanged except for tbe insertion 
of the words “Article I.”) 


Article 10—The members of the 
League undertake to respect and pre- 
Serve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members 
of the Ieague. In case of any such ag- 
gression or in case of any threat or 
danger of such aggression, the Council 
shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


(Virtually uncnanged.) 


Article 11--Апу war or threat о? 
war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the members ot the league or 
not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the 
League shall take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the peace of nations. Іп case 
any such emergency should arise, the 
secretary-general shall, on the request 
of any member of the League, forth- 
with summon a meeting of the Coun- 
cil. 

It is also declared to be the funda- 
mental right of each member of the 
League to bring to the attention of the 
assembly or of the Councll any cir- 
cumstance whatever affecting interna- 
tional relations which threatens to dis- 
turb either the peace or the good un- 
derstanding between nations upon 
which peace depends. 


(In the original it was provided that 
the “hish contracting parties reserve 
the right to take any action,” etc, 
where the revised draft reads “Тһе 
League shall take any action.") 


Article ХИ--Тһе members of the 
League agree tbat if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture, they will submit 
the matter either to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the council, and they agree 
in no case to resort to war; until three 
months after the award by the arbi- 
trators or the report by the council. 

In anv case under this article the 
award of the arbitrators shall be made 
within а reasonable time, and the re- 
port of the council shall be made with. 
in six months after the submission of 
the dispute. 

(Virtually unchanged except that 
some provisions of the original are 
eliminated for inclusion in other arti- 
cles.) 

Article XIII—The members of the 


League agree that whenever any dis- 
pute shall arise between them which 
they recognize to be suitable for sub- 
mission to arbitration, and which can- 
not be satisfactorily settled by di- 
plomacy, they will submit the whole 
subject matter to arbitration. Dis- 
putes as to the interpretation of a 
treaty, as to any question of interna- 
tional law, as to the existence of any 
fact which if established would con- 
stitute а breach of any international 
obligation, or as to the extent and na- 
ture of the reparation to be made for 
any such breach, are declared io be 
among those which are generally suit- 
able for submission to arbitration. For 
the consideration of any such dispute 
the court of arbitration to which the 
case is referred shall be the court 
agreed upon by the parties to the dis- 
pute or stipulated in any convention 
existing between them. 

The members of the League agree 
that they will carry out in full good 
faith any award that may be геп- 
dered and that they will not resort to 
war against a member of the League 
which complies therewith. In the 
event of any failure to carry out such 
an award the council shall propose 
what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto. 

(Ouly Minor Changes in Language.) 

Article XIV—The Council shall 
formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for 
the establishment of a permanent 
court of international justice. The 
court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute ef an inter- 
national character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may 
also give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or by the Assembly. 


(Unchanged except for the addition 
of the last sentence,) 


Article XV—If there should arise 
between members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
which is not submitted to arbitration 
ав above, the members of the League 
agree that they will submit the mat- 
ter to the Council. Any party to the 
dispute may effect such submission by 
giving notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the secretary general, who 
wili make all necessary arrangements 
for a full investigation and consider- 
ation thereof. For this purpose the 
parties to the dispute will communi- 
cate ,to the secretary general, as 
promptly as possible, statements of 
their case, all the relevant facts and 
papers; the Council may forthwith di- 
rect the publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavor to effect 
a settlement of any dispute, and if 
such efforts are successful, a state- 
ment shall be made public giving such 
facts and explanations regarding the 
dispute, terms of settlement thereof 
ав the Council may deem appropriate, 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the 
Council either nnanimously or by a 
majority vote shall make and publish 
а report containing a statement of 
the facts of the dispute and the rec- 
ommendations which are deemed 
just and proper in regard thereto. 

Any ınembers of the League герге- 
sented on the Council may make 
public à statement of the facts of the 
dispute: and of its conclusions re- 
gardirg the same. 

11 a report by the Council is unan- 
imously agreed to by the members 
thereo£ other than the representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, the members of tbe League 
agree that they will not go to war 
with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations 
of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a re- 
port which is unanimously agreed to 
by the members thereof, other than 
the representatives of one or more of 


the parties to the dispute, the mem- 
bers of the League reserve to theni- 
selves the right to take such action 
as they shall consider necessary for 
the maintenance of right and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties 
is claimed by one of them and is found 
by the Council, to arise out of a mal- 
ter which by international law, w 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction 
of that party, the Council shall so 
report, and shall make no recommen- 
dation as to its settlement. e. 

The Council may in апу case under 
this article refer the dispute to the 
Assembly. Тһе dispute shall be so 
referred at the request of either par- 
ty to the dispute, provided that sueh 
request be made within fourteen 
days after the submission of the dis- 
pute to the Council. 

In any case referred to the Assem- 
Ыу all «ће provisions of this article 
and of Article Twelve relating to the 
action and powers of the Council shall 
apply to the action and powers of the 
Assembly, provided that a report 
made by the Assembly, if concurred 
in by the representatives of those mem- 
bers of the League represented on the 
Council and of a majority of the 
other members of the League, exclu- 
sive іп each case of the representa- 
tives of the parties to the dispute, 
“shall have the same force as а re- 
port by the Council concurred in by 
all the members thereof other than 
the representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute. 

(The paragraph specifically exclud- 
ing matters of “domestic jurisdietion” 
from action by the Councll is new. In 
the last sentence, the words “if con- 
emred іп by the representatives ог 
those members of the league герге- 
sented on the Council,” etc, have 
been added.) 

Article 1G6—Should any member of 
the League resort to war in disre- 
gard of its covenants under Articles 


Twelve, Thirteen or Fifteen, it 
shall ipso facto Бе deemed (0 
have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the 


League, which hereby undertake im- 
mediately to subject it to the sever- 
ance of all trade or financial relations, 
the prohibition of all intercourse be-. 
tween their nationals and the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking State and, 
the prevention of all financial, com- 
mercial or personal intercourse he- 
tween the nationals of the cdvenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of 
any other State, whether a member 
of the League or not. 

‚It shall be the duty of the Council 
in such case to recommend to ihe 
several governments concerned. what 
effective military or naval forces the 
members of the League shall severally 
contribute to the armaments of forces 
to be used to protect the covenants 
of the League. 

The members of the League agree, 
further, that they will mutuallv sup- 
port one another in the financial and 
economic measures which are taken 
under this article, in order to minimize 
the loss and inconvenience resulting 
from the above measures, and that 
they will mutually support one an. 
other in resisting any special measures 
aimed at one of their number by the 
covenant-breaking State, and that they 
will take the necessary steps to afford 
passage through their terrltory to the 
forces of any of the members of the 
League which аге co-operating to pro- 
tect the covenants of the League. 

Any member of the League which 
has violated any covenant of tha 
League may be declared to be no long4 
er a member of the League by а vot4 
of the Council concurred іп by th 
representatives of all the members o 
the League represented thereon. 


(Unchanged except for the addition 
of the last sentence).) 
Article 17—In the event of a dispute 
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between a member ef the League апа | principle that the well being Төгіп a 


a state which is not a member of the 
League, or between states nut mem- 
bers of the League, the state от states 
net members of the League shall ђе 
invited to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for ihe pur- 
poses of such dispute, upon such cen- 
ditions as the council may deem just. 
If such invitation is accepted, the pre- 
visions of Articles Twelve tu Sixteen, 
inclusive, shall be applied with such 
medifications as may be oaned nec- 
essary by the Ceuncil. 

Upen such invitatien being given, 
the ceuncil shall immediately insti- 
tute an inquiry inte the circumstances 
ef the dispute and recommend such 
action as may seem best and most 
effectual in the circumstances, 

If a state so invited shall refuse to 
accept the obligatiens of membership 
in the League fer the purposes е! such 
dispute, and shall resert to war 
against a member of the League, the 
provisions ef Article Sixteen shall be 
applicable as against the state taking 
such actien. 

If beth parties to the dispute, when 
so invited, refuse to accept the obli- 
gations of membership in the League 
fer the purpeses of such dispute, the 
ceuncil may take such measures and 
make such recemmendatiens as will 
prevent hostilities and will result in 
the settiement of the dispute, 


(Virtually unchanged.) 


Article XVIIT-—Every convention er 
international engagement entered tnte 
henceforward by any member of the 
League shall be ferthwith registered 
with the Secretariat and shall as soon 
as pessible be published by it. No 
such treaty or international engage- 
ment shall be binding until so regis- 
tered. 

(Same as original Article XXIII.) 

Article XIX—The Assembly тау 
frem time te time advise the recen- 
sideration by members of the League 
of Treaties which have become inap- 
plicable, and the consideratton of in- 
ternational cenditiens whose centinu- 
ance might endanger the peace of the 
world. 

(Virtually the same as original Ar- 
ticle XXIV.) 

Article XX—The members of the 
League severally agree that this cove- 
nant is accepted as abregating all ob- 
ligatlens or understandings inter se 
which are inconsistent with the terms 
thereof, and selemniy undertake that 
they will net hereaftcr enter into any 
engagements inconsistent with the 
terms thereof. 

In case members of the League 
shall, before becoming a member ef 
the League, have undertaken any ob- 
ligations incensistent with the terms 
of this covenant, it shall be the duty 
of such member to take immediate 
steps to procure its release frem such 
obligatiens. 

(Virtually the same as original Ar- 
ticle XXV.) 

Article XXI—Nothing in this cove- 
nant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of internatfunal engagements 
such as treaties ef arbitratien or re- 
gional understandings like the Men- 
roe Doctrine fer securing the mainte- 
рапсе ef peace. 

(Entirely new) 

Article X XII—To these celenies and 
territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under 
e severeignty of the States which 
ermerly governed them and which 
are inhabited by peoples not yet able 
te stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern 
оа, there should be applied the 


velopment ef such peoples form a 
sacred trust ef civilization and that 
securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in this cove- 
папе. 

The best methed ef giving practic- 
able effect te this principle isthat the 
tutelage ef such peoples be entrusted 
te advanced nations whe, by reasons 
ef their reseurces, their experience or 
their geegraphical posltien, can best 
undertake this responsibility, and who 
arc willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them 
as mandatories өп bchalf of the 
League. 

The character of the mandate must 
differ accerding to the stage of the 
develepment of the peeple, the Есо- 
graphical situation ef the territery, its 
ecenomic cendition and other similar 
circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly be. 
lenging to the Turkish Jimpire have 
reached a stage ef development where 
their existence as Independent natiens 
can be previsienally recognized sub- 
Ject to the rendering ef administrative 
advice and assistance by a mandatery 
until such time as they are able to 
stand alone. The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal con- 
sideratien in the selection of the 
и 

Other peoples, especiall 
Central Africa, are at Such ее ө! 
that the mandatory must һе responsi- 
ble fer the administratien of the ter- 
ritery under conditiens which will 
guarantee freedom of conscience of 
religion subject only te the mainte- 
nance ef public order and morals, the 
prohibitien of abuses such as the slave 
trade, the arms traffic and the liquor 
traffic and the preventien of the es- 
tablishment of fortificatiens er mili- 
tary and naval bases and of military 
training ef the nations fer other than 
police purposes and thc defense of 
territory and will alse secure equal 
eppertunities fer the trade and com. 
merce ef ether members of the 
League. 

There аге territerles, such as 
Southwest Africa and certain of the 
South Pacific islands, which, ewing 
to the sparseness ef their pepulation 
or their small size er their remote- 
ness from the centers of civilization er 
their geegraphical centiguity to the 
territory ef the mandatory and other 
circumstances, can be best adminis- 
tercd under the laws of the manda- 
tery as integral portiens of its terri- 
tory subject to the safeguards abeve 
mentiened in the intercsts ef the in- 
digenous рерша еп. In every case 
of mandate, the mandatery shall ren- 
der te the Council an annual repert in 
reference to the territory committed to 
its charge. 

The degree of authority, control er 
administration te bc exercised by the 
mandatery shall, if not previously 
agreed upon by the members of the 
League, be explicitly defined in each 
case by the Council. 

A permanent commission shall be 
constituted to receive and examine the 
annual reperts of the mandateries, 
and te advise the Council on all mat- 
ters relating to the observance of the 
mandates. 

(This is the original Article 19, vir- 
tually unchanged, except for tbe іп- 
sertion of the words *and who are 
willing to accept," in describing na- 
tions to be given mandatories.) 


ARFICLE 23. 
Subject to and in accordance 
with the provisions ef  interna- 


tional conventiens existing or herc- 
after to be agreed upon, the members 
ef the League (a) will endeavor to se- 
cure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labor for men, women 


and children, beth in their own coun- 
tries &nd in all countries te which 
their commercial and industrial rela- 
tions extend, and fer tbat purpose 
wiM establish and maintain the neccs- 
sary international organizatiens; (b) 
undertake te secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories 
under their centrol; (c) will intrust 
the League with the gcneral supervis- 
ion over the execution of agreements 
with regard to the traffc in opium 
and ether dangerous drugs; (d) will 
intrust the League with the gcneral 
supervisien of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries in 
which the сеп го! of this traffic is nec- 
essary in the common interest; (e) 
will make previsien to secure and 
maintain freedom of communicatien 
and ef transit and equitable treatnient 
for the commerce of all members ef 
the League. Іп this connectien the 
spccial necessities ef the regions de- 
vastated during the war of 1914-1918 
shall be in mind; (f) will endeavor 
to take steps in matters of internation- 
al concern fer the preventien and con- 
trol ef discase. 


(This replaccs the original Article 
21, and embodies parts of the original 
Articles 18 and 21. It eliminates a 
specific provision formerly made for 
а bureau of labor and adds the clauses 
(b) and (c). 


ARTICLE 24. 
Тћеге shall be placed under 
the direction ef the League all 


international bureaus already estab- 
lished by general treaties if the par- 
tics to such treaties censent. All’such 
internatienal bureaus and all cem- 
misslens for the regulatien of matters 
ef international interest hereafter cen- 
stituted shall be placed under the di- 
rection of the League. 

In all matters of international in- 
terest which are regulated by general 
conventions but which are net placed 
under the centro] ef international bu- 
reaus or commissions, the secre- 
tariat ef the League shall, subject te 
the consent of the Council and if de- 
sired by the parties, collect and dis- 
tribute all relevant information and 
shall render any other assistance 
which may be necessary or desirable. 

Тће Ceunci! may include as part ef 
the expense of the secretariat the ex- 
penses of any bureau er ceramissien 
which is placed under the direction of 
the League. 


(Same as Article 22 in the original, 
with the matter after the first two 
sentences added.) 


ARTICLE 25. 

The members of the League 
agree to encourage and pas 
mote the establishment and ce-opera- 
tion of duly autberized veluntary na- 
tienal Кед Cress erganizations having 
ан purposes imprevement ef health, 
the preventien of disease and the miti- 
gatien of suffering throughout tho 
werld. 

(Entirely new.) 


ARTICLE 26. 
Amendments to this cevenant 
will take effect when ratified 


by the members of the League whose 
representatives cempese the Councll 
and by а majerity of the members of 
tbe League whese representatives com- 
pose the Assembly. 

Such amendment shall (the werd 
NOT apparently emitted іп cable 
transmissien) bind any members ef 
the League which signifies its dissent 
therefrem, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a member of the Lcague. 


(Same as the original, except that 


та 
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а majority of the League instead ОҒ! 
three-fourths 15 required for ratifica- 
tion of amendments, with the last 
sentence added.) 


ANNEX TO THE COVENANT . 


One—Original members of the; 
Lcague of Nations. | 
Signatories of the Treaty of Peace. 
United States of Ameriea, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British Empire, Can- 
ада, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, India, China, Cuba, Czecho- | 


| 


slovakia, Ecuador, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Ки- 
manla, Servia, Siam, Uruguay. 

States invited to accede to the cove- 
nant: 

Argentine Tepuhlic, Chile, 
bia, Denmark, Neiherlands, Norway, 
Paraguay. Persia, Salvador, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Venezuela. 

Two—First Secretarv-General 
the League of Nations (blank). 


Colom- 


of 


(The annex was not published with 
the original draft of the Covenant.) 


NOTHING IN LEAGUE THAT 
INFRINGES ON UNITED STATES 


By THOMAS Г. MARSHALL, 


Before the American 

With those who are opposcd to any 
League of Nallons, no difference whal 
the terms of its covenant may be, I 
have no controversy nor would I dare: 
to charge them with impure and un- 
patriotic motives. Much that they say 
Bbout the anclent glory of the Repub- 
lic appeals to me, hoth historically 
and racially. If among the hundred 
millions of people who now dwell un- 
der the supposedly protective folds of 
the American flag there be aside from 
the Indian such a person, racialiy 
speaking, as an American citizen, then 
Iam he On both sides of my house 
there does not course in our vcins a 
single drop of blood which was not 
coursing in tbe veins of some men or 
tome women here in this Western, 
continent when Bunker НІП became 
the highest peak in political geog- 
raphy. 

If mere selfishness were to guide) 
my conduct, I would be one of thc! 
first to raise the cry, "America for, 
Americans.” I am one of ihe bare: 
half million of Ике lineage now Пу-; 
ing in this land. My blood having ' 
fought its way out of English domina- 
tion under George III could never 
contemplate skulkIng back as а Prod- 
igal Son under George У, and regard- 
less of that sense of loyalty and that 
personal devotion which I bear to ‘my 
ehlef, I would be a last-ditch man іп 
the maintenance of American institu- 
tions if I thought or could be con- 
vinged that the proposed League of 
Nations was tp make of America a 


nıere appenage of the British Сори 


I am, however, convinced that there 
15 a vast deal of difference between 


“ 
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‚which the 


going back а Prodlgal Son and going 
back, as І believe, not as а weakling 
but ава controlling partner in a great 
movement looking toward the рсасс 
of the world. 

In the revised draft, the Monroe 
Doctrine has been taken care of, 
Agitation concerning it was a “tem- 
mest in а teapot.” There were two 
сопстиятопя drawn from the Monroe 
Doctrine, one of which was good for 
the American people and the other of 
which was bad. Тһе conclusion that 
it was the doctrine of self-defense 
against 
nations on shore 


the western was 


good, but the doctrine conferring а! 


ice President of the United States, 


and Social Science. 


lordship or guardianship of our sister 
republies to the soutl was distinctly 
bad. Tt wounded the pride of these 
republics and instead of drawing them 
toward Amerien it furnished reason 
for them to listen to the insidious 
wiles of European diplomacy. When 
all men pledge their honor іп main- 
taining the integrity of the Anierican 
TRepublle, it is hardly needful for the 
United States to assume for itself the 
discharge of that duty. 

This is not a question of what vou 
and 1 wish were; it is a question of 
what is and what we аге going to do 
about it. Theorctically, T would quar- 
antine against yellow fever, but if I 
found the epidemic raging in America 
I would not rely upon the quarantino 
—I should treat the disease, 


The League Stripped of Verbiage. 


Stripped of explanatory verbiage 
and elarified as to non-legal phrases 
the objects of the proposed League 
are to prevent war, promote peace, 
reduce armaments, eontrol the sale of 
munitions, abrogate secret treaties, 
preserve territorial integrity from ex- 
ternal aggression and to help weak 
and struggling peoples toward the 
maintenance of democraeics, 

To attain these objects all disputes 
parties recognize as suit- 
able and which are unsettleable by 
diplomacy shall be settled by arbitra- 
tion and in time hy a permanent court 
of international justiec; nor will they 
go to war over any other dispute until 
afler arbitration or rccommendation 
upon the subject. 

Enforcement of deerecs is to be had 
by severing financial, commerelal and 
personal] relations with the offending 
State and by reeoinmendation as to 
actual physical Тогес (о be employed. 

In the event of disputes, non- 
member States are to be invited ta 
obcy the rules of the League which. if 
a dispute ік with a member State. 
makes а refusal an act of war. hut as 
between non-member States subjec.s 
them to such action as the Council 
shall deem neeessary to avoid war. 

Armament is to be fixed and not in- 
creased with: ut permission and con- 
trol of private manufacture of muni- 
tions and ıheir sale is to be Пай. 

Provision is made for the recording 
of all treaties hefore they shall be- 
come effective and thc League's power 
is pledged to the preservation of ter- 
ritorial integrity from external ag- 
gression. 


I omit lhe mandatory clause be- 
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cause it is clearly optional and not 
compulsory, and the labor clause as 
being simply advisory. * 

This is in substance the original 
draft. I have not had the time to 
compare it with the revised draft, but 
one serious objection which I had to 
the original has heen entirely rc- 
moved in the revised draft—namely, 
the right of a State to withdraw. This, 
T think, was necessary in accordanea 
wih the make-up of human nature, 
The 17th Century could not fix the 
реса] status of the 18th, nor zan 
the 20th Century definitely fix the ро- 
ntical status of the 21st. The addi- 
tion was advisable, поб on account of 
objection to the terms of the League 
but by reason of the inadvisability and 
impossibility of one generation defi- 
nitely stating as to what the next must 
со 

Хо one has yet shown me that there 
is a single word or sentenee in the 
proposed League that is in derogation 
of eur Constitution or that infringes 
upon thc rights of the Congress of 
the United States. If there were a 
dennitc clause that bound the Соп- 
gress and the United States to guar- 
antee by foree of arms the territorial 
Integrity of any people it might he a 
valid objection—yet this objection 
coming from those who, with bland 
countenances, voted to disregard our 
guarantee of the territorial riglits of 
Colombia in the Panama Cana] does 
not convince me that they are more 
patriotic than political in thelr char- 
ucler. 


Statement of the ownership, maoagement, cir- 
спа Ной, ete., required by the Act af Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of Tbe Eagle Library, pub- 
lished шоу, except January, June und August, 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 

State of New York, County of Kings, as.: 

Before me, а uotary public iu and for the State 
aud county aforesaid, personaliy appeared Herbert 
F. Gunulsou, who, having been duly awora accord- 
ша to law, deposes und saya that be In the 
publisher of The Brooklyu Dally Engle, апа that 
the following је, to the best of his knowledge 
aud belief, a true statement of the ownership. 
management, «te, of the aforesaid yublicatión 
for the date shown In Ше above caption, required 
by Ше Act of August 24, 191%, embodied In sec- 
Поп 443, Postal Laws ond Regulations. 

Thut the names and addreasea of the publiaber 
and editor are: 

Puhlisher, Herbert F, Guonison: editor, Harry 
E, хнеПица, The Eagle Building, Brookiyn, N. Y. 

That the names and addresses of ztockholdera 
holding 170 or more of total amount of stock are: 

William Hester, William V. Hester, Herbert 
К, Gunnison, William N. Dykmau, Edgar М. 
Culen, William Hester and William V. Heater. 
Irısters for Natalie Hester. Clovelaad, Jenole 
Перет Stewart avd Arthur W. Hester, Estate of 
St. Clair Мека ат, Brooklyn, N. Y.; lrank A. 
Keeney, ihe Estate of Willlam Ziegler, William 
Ziegler Jr., Maubaftan, N. Y.: Seth A. Keeney. 


Santa Barbara, Cal; Les Angeles Trust and 
Suvimzs Hank, Los Augeles, Cal.: Brooklyn Trust 
Company, irustee for the Estate of ‘Thomas 
Kinsella, Hannah К. Pagelow and executor will 
Sarah de Kingsley, Brooklyn, N, Y.; Susan 5. 


trigham, Anna 1.. O'Neil, Cora M. O'Neil, Kinga- 
fon N. Y.: auna К. Guindon, Stincon, Conn; 
Angie Keeney Schwegel, Wilkesbarre, Ри, 

Thant the known bondholders, mortgagees, ant 
ether security holders owning or halding 1 per 
cent, or more of total amount of bunda, mort- 
Бикен, Or other securities: NONE, 

That the two paragraphs next ahore, giving 
the names of the owners, stovkholdera, апа 
seeurity Lolders, If any, coninin not only the 
Hat of storkholders and security hnldera as they 
appear проп the books af the сотрапу, hut also, 
In cases where the stockholder of se- 
curity hnider appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or ір any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
fon or corporation for whom such trustee 
ln actiug ја given; also that the said two para- 
Graphs сроќаіп statemeats embracing afanta 
fnll knowledge and helief aa to the clrenmatane 
and vonditiens under which stockholders and 
secntity holders who do not appear upon the 
hooks of the company as trustees hold stuck and 
sermrities in а capacity other than that of a 
honn fide owner; and thin affiant has no reason 
fo heliere that any other person, association, ог 
enrporation has any interest direct ar tndtrect 
in the said stock, booda, or other weuritles than 
ns ао stated by him. 

HERBERT F, GUNNISON 
РићИаћег. 
before ma this 204 
‘ 


JAMES T, FERNAN, 
Notary Publi. Kings County, У. Y. 
(Му Lommiesioa expires March 30, 10212 


Sworn to and subscribed 
doy of April, 1015. 
[Seal] 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS LABOR COVENANT 


The Commission on International La- | 


bor Legislation for the Peace Confer- 
ence which drafted the following cov 
enant for World Labor, was made up 
as follows: 

United States— Samuel 
and E. N. Hurley; substitutes, H. 
Robinson and 1. Т. Shotwell. 

Brltiah Empire—G. N. Barnes, М. 
Р. and Sir Maicolm Delevinge; sub- 
stitute, Н.В. Butler. 

France—Mr. Colliard апа 
Loucheur; substitutes, Arthur 
taine and Leon Jouhaux. 

Italy— Baron Mayor des Tianches 


Gompers 
M. 


Mr. 
Гоп- 


and Mr. Cabrini; substitute, Mr. 
Coletti. 

Japan—Ambassador Otchiai and 
Mr. Oka. 

_ Belgium—Mr. Vandervelde and 
Professor Mahaim; substitüte, Sena- 
tor La Fontaine. 

Cuba—Professor de Bustamante; 
substitutes Raphacl Martinez Ortiz 


and Мг. de Бізпек. 


Poland—Stanlsias Patek; substitute, 


Francois Sokal. 
Tzechoslovak Republic — Rudolph 


ro. 
The following were appointed 


offi- 

cers of the Commission: 
President, Samuel tiompers; vice 
presidents, G. N. Barnes and Mr. Col- 


liard; general seerctary, Arthur Fon- 
taine: assistant general secretary, H. 
B. Butler; secretaries, Baron Capelle 


(substitute, Count de Grunnc), Bel- 
glum; di Palma Castiblone, Italy; 
Guy Oyster, U. 5. А.; Mr. Yoshisaka, 
Japan, 

Preamble 


Іп ә preambie to the articles of the 
draft convention the commission de- 
cleres that: 

Whereas, The League of Natlons has 
for its object the establishment of 
universa] peace, and such a peace can 
be established oniy if it is based upon 
soclal justice; 

And, whereas, Condltions of labor 
exist involving such injustice, hard- 
ehlp and privation to large numbers 
of people as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace and harmony of 
the world are imperlled, and ап im- 
provement of thóse conditions 15 ur- 
gently required, as, for example: 

By the rezulation of the hours of 
work, Ineluding the establishment of 
а maximum working day and weck. 

The regulation of the labor supply. 

The prevention of unemployment. 

The provision of an adequate living 
wage. 

The protection of the worker 
against sickness, disease and injury 
arising out of 'hls employment. 

The protection of children, young 
persons and women; provislon for old 
&ge and injury. 

Protection of the Interest of work- 
ers when employed in countries other 
than their own, 

Recognltion of the principle of frec- 
dom of association. 

The organization of technical and 
vocational education and other meas- 
ures. 


у nation to adopt humane condi- 
ons of labor is an obstacle in the 
of other nations which desire to 


LE 


well as by the desire to seeure 
manent peace of the мола, 


And whereas also, The failure ofj 


ove the condltlons in their own: 


igh contracting parties, moved | 


Chapter 1-Organization 


Article 1, 


The high contracting partics, being 
the States members of the League of 
Nations, hereby decide to establish a 
¡permanent organization for the promo- 
tion of ihe objeets set forth in the prc- 
ambte, and for this purpose hereby ac- 
серї the provisions containcd in the foi- 
lowing articles: 


Article 2. 


The permanent organization shall 
consist of a General Conference of rep- 
resentatives of the high contraetins 
parties and an International Labor 
Oftice, controlled by thc governing body 
described in Artiele 7. 


Article 3. 

The meetings of the General Confer- 
ence of representatives of the high con- 
tracting parties shall be held from time 
to time as gccasion may require, and at 
least once іп every year. It shall bc 
composed of four representatlves of 
each of the high contracting parties, of 
whom two shall be government dele- 
| gates and the two others shall be delc- 
gates representing, respeetively, the 
employers and the workpeople of each 
of the high contracting parties, 

Each delegate may be accompanied 
hy advisers who shall not exceed two 
in number for cach item on the agenda 
of the meeting. When questions 
specially affecting women aro to be 
considered hy the Conference, one at 
least of the advisers should be a 
woman. 

The high contracting parties under- 
take to nominate non-government 
delegates and advisers chosen іп 
agreement with the industrial organi- 
zatlons, if such organizations exist, 
which are most representative of em- 
ріпуегя or work people, in their ге- 
spective countrics. 

Each delegate may be accompanied 
at each sitting at the Conference by 
not more than two advisers. The ad- 
visers shall not speak except on a re- 
quest made by 
they aecompany, and by tbe special 
authorization of the president of the 
Conference, and may not vote. 

A delegate may, in writing ad- 
dressed to the president, appoint one 
of his advisers to act as his deputy, 
and the adviser, while so acting, shall 
be allowed to speak and vote. 

The names of the delegates and 
their advisers will he communicated 
to the international labor office by the 
government of cach of the high con- 
traeting parties. 

The credentials of delegates and 
their advisers shal be subject to scru- 
tiny hy the Conferenee, which may, 
by two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the delegates present, refuse to admit 
any delegates or advisers whom it 
deems not to have been nominated in 
accordance with the undertalkisg con- 
tained in this article. 


Article 4. 


Every delegate shall he entítled to 
voto individually on ati matters which 
are taken into consideration hy the 
conferenze. 

If one of the high contracting par- 
ties fails to nominate ono of the non- 
government delegates whom it is entl- 
Мей to nominate, the other non-gov- 
ernment delegate shall he allowed ta 


sit and speak at the conference, hut | 


not to vote. 
If, in ассовдапсе with Article 3, the 
conference refuses admission to a del- 


the delegate whom | 


| egate of one of the high contracting 
| parties, the provislons of the present 
‘article shall apply as if that delegate 
had not becn nominated. 


Article 5. 


The meetings of the conference 
shall be held at the seat of the League 
ı of Nations. or at such other place as 
may he decided by the conference at a 
previous meeting by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the delegates present. 


Article 6. 


The International Labor Office shall. 
be established at the seat of the 
League of Nations as part of the or- 
ganization of the League. 


Article 7. 


The Internationa] Labor Office shall 
be under the control of a governing 
body, consisting of 24 members, ap- 
pointed in accordance with the pro- 
| vistons of the protocol hereto. 
| The governing body shall from time 
‚to time elect one of its members to act 
as its chairman, shali regulate its own 
proccedings, and shall fix its own 
times of meeting. А special meeting 
| зна! be held if a written request to 
¡that effect is made by at least ten 
members. 


Article 8. 


There shall be a director of the 
International Labor Office, appointed 
by the governing body, who shall be 
subject to the instructions of the gov- 
erning body. be responsible for the 
efficient conduct of the International 
Labor Office and for such other duties 
as may be assigned to him. The di- 
rector or his deputy shall attend all 
meetings of the governing body, 


Article 9. 


The ataff of the Internationa} Labor 
Offiee shall be appointed by the di- 
rector, who shall, so far as possible, 
with due regard to the efficlency of the 
work of the office, select persons of 
| different nationalitles. А certain num- 
ber of these should be women. 


Article 10. 


| The functions of the International 
«Labor Office shall include the collec- 
tion and distribution of information on 

АП subjects relating to the interna- 
tional adjustment of conditions of in- 
dustrial life and labor, and particu- 
‘larly the examination of subjects 
whieh it is proposed to hring before 
the conference with a view to the 
coneluston of internatlonal conven- 
tions, and the conduct of such special 
investigations as may bo ordered by 
the conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the 
meetings of the conference. 

It will carry out the duties re- 
quired of И by the mrovistons of this 
eonvention in connection with interna- 
tional disputes. 

It will edit and publish a periadicai 
paper in the French and English tan- 
guages, and in such other languages 
as the governing body may think de- 
sirable, dealing with problems of In- 
dusiry and employment of interna- 
tional interest. 

Generally, in addition to the func- 
tions set out in this article, 1+ shall 
have such other functions, powers. 
and duties as may be assigned to it 
by the conference. 


Article 11. 
The government departments of àny 
of the high eontracting parties which 
ideal with questions of industry and 


a 
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employment may communicate dl- 
rectly with the director through the 
representative of thcir State on the 
governing body of the International 
Labor Office, or failing any such гер- 
resentative, through such other quali- 
fied oflicial as the government may 
nominate for the purposc. 


Article 12. 


The International Labor Office shall 
be entitled to the assistance of the 
secretary general of the League of 
Nations in any matter in which it can 
be given. 

Article 13. 


Each of the high contracting par- 
ties will pay the traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of its delegates and 
their advisors, and of its reprcsenta- 
tives attending the meetings of the 
conference or governing body, as the 
case ınay be. 

All the other expenses of the Intcr- 
national Labor Office and of the mect- 
ings of the conference or govcrning 
body shall be paid to the dircctor by 
the secretary general of the League 
of Nations out of the gcneral funds 
of thc league. 

The director shall be rcsponsible to 
ihe 'secrctary general of the league 
for the proper expenditure of all 
moneys paid to him in pursuance of 
this article, 


Chapter 2—Procedure 


Article 14. 


The agenda for all meetings of the 
conference will be settled by thc gov- 
erning body, who shall consider any 
suggestions as to the agenda that may 
be made by the government of any of 
the high contracting parties or by any 
representative organization recog- 
nizcd for the purpose of Article 3. 


Article 15. 

The dircctor shall act as the secre- 
tary of the conference, and shall cir- 
culate the agenda to reach the high 
contracting parties, und through them 
the non-government delegates when 
appointed, four months before the 
mccting of the conference. 


Article 16. 


Any of the governments of the high 
contracting parties may formally ob- 
ject to the inclusion of any item or 
items in the agenda. The grounds for 
such objection shall bc set forth in a 
rcasoned statement addressed to the 
dircctor, who shall circulate it to all 
the high contracting parties. Items to 
which such objeetion has been made 
shall not, howcver, be excluded from 
the agenda if at the conference a 
majority of two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the delegates present is in 
favor of considering them. 

If thc conference decides—other- 
wisc than under the preceding para- 
graph—by two-thirds of the votcs cast 
by the delegates present that any sub- 
ject shall be considercd by the соп- 
Zorence, that subject shall be included 
Іп the agenda for the following meet- 
ing. 

Article 17, 

The conference shall regulate Из 
own procedure, shall elect 1,5 own 
president, and may appoint commit- 
tees to consider and rcport on any 
matter. 

Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this Convention, all matters 
shall be decided by a simple majority 
or the votes cast by the delegates 
present. 

A vote shall Ве void unless the total 
number of votes cast is equal to half 
the number of delegates attending the 
conference. 

Article 18. 


The conference may add to any 
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committees which it appoints techni- 
cal experts, who shall be assessors 
without power to vote, 


Article 19. 


When the conference has decided 
on the adoption of proposals with 
resard to an item in thc agenda, it 
will rest with the conference to dc- 
termine whether these proposals 
should take the form: 

(a) Of a recommendation to be sub- 
mittcd to the high contracting parties 
for consideration with a vlew to its 
being given effect by national legisla- 
tion or otherwisc. Or, 

(b) Of a draft international conven- 
toin for ratification by the high con- 
tracting parties. 

in cither case а majority of two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the delc- 
gates present shall be necessary on 
the final vote for the adoption of the 
recommendation or draft convention, 
ав the case may be, by the confer- 
епсс. 

А copy о the recommendation ог 
draft convention shall be autnenu- 
cated by the signature of the president 
of the conference and of the director, 
and shall be deposited with the secre- 
tary-general of the Leaguc of Na- 
tions. The secretary-gencral will com- 
municate a certified copy of the re- 
commendation or draft convention to 
each of the high contracting parties, 

Each of the high contracting par 
ties undertakes that it will, witbin 
ihe period of one year at most from 
the end of the mecting of the confer- 
ence, bring the recommendation or 
draft convention before the authority 
or authoritics within whose compc- 
{епсс the matter lies for the enact- 
ment of lcgislation or other action. 

In the case of recommendation, the 
high contracting parties will inform 
the secretary general of the action 
taken. 

In the case of a draft conventlon 
the high contracting party will, if it 
obtains the consent of the authority 
or authorities within whose compe- 
tence the matter lies, communicate 
the formal ratification of the conven- 
tion to the secretary general, and will 
take such action as may be necessary 
to make effective the provisions of 
such convention. 

If on а recommendation no legisla- 
tive or other action to make such 
recommendation effective is taken, or 
if the draft convention fails to obtain 
the consent of the authority or au- 
thoritics within whose competence the 
matter lies, no further obligation shall 
rest upon the high contracting party. 

In the case of а Federal State, the 
powcr of which to enter into conven- 
tions on labor matters is subject to 
limitations, it shall be in the discre- 
tion of the Government of such Statc 
to treat a draft convention to which 
such limitations apply as a recom- 
mendation only, and the provisions of 
this article with rcspect to recom- 
mendations shall apply in such case. 


Article 20. 

Any convention so ratified shall be 
registered by the secretary general of 
thc League of Nations, but shall only 
be hinding upon the States which 
ratify it, subject to any conditions 
which may be contained in the conven- 
tion itself. 


‘ 


Article 21, 

If any convention laid before the 
Conference for final consideration fails 
to secure the support of two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the delegates present, 
it shall nevertheless be within the right 
of any of the high contracting parties 
to agree to such convention among 
themselves. 

Any convention so agrecd to shail 
be communicated by the governments 
of the Statcs concerned to the secre- 
tary general of the Leageu of Nations, 
who shall register it, 
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Article 22. 


Each of the high contracting partles 
agrees to make an annual report to the 
International Labor Office on the 
mcasures which it has taken to give 
effect to the provisions of conventions 
to which it is a party. These reports 
shall be made in such form and shall 
contain such parliculars as the gov- 
erning body mav request. The direc- 
tor shall lay a summary of these rc- 
ports before the next meeting of tho 
confcrence. 


Article 23. 


In the event of any representation 
being made to tho Internatlona! Labor 
Office by an industrial association of 
employcrs or of workpeople that any 
of the high contracting parties has 
failed to secure in any respect the cf- 
fective obscrvance within its jurisdic- 
tion of any convention to which it is a 
party, the governing body may com- 
municate this representation to the 
| State against which it is made and may 
invite that State to make such state- 
ment on Ше subject as it may think fit. 


а Article 24, 


11 no statement is received within a 
reasonable time from the Static against 
which the representation is made, or 
if the statement when received is not 
deemcd to be satisfactory by the gov- 
crning body, the latter shall have the 
right to publish the represcntation and 
the statement, if any, made in reply 
to it, 


Article 25. 


Any of the high contracting parties 
shall have the right to file a complaint 
with the International Labor Office if 
it is not satisficd that any other of the 
high contracting parties is securing 
the effective observance of any con- 
vention which both have ratified in 
accordance with thc foregoing articles, 

The governing body may, if it thinks 
fit, before referring such а complaint 
to a commissioner of inquiry, as here- 
inafter provided for, communicate 
with the State against which the com- 
plaint is made in the manner described 
in Article 23. 

If the governing body do not think 
it necessary to communicate the com- 
plaint to the State against which it is 
made, or jf. when they have made 
such communication, no statement in 
reply has been received within a геа- 
sonable timc, which the governing 
body considers to be satisfactory, the 
governing body may apply for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of inquiry 
to consider the complaint and to re- 
port thercon. 

The governing body may adopt the 
same procedure either of its own mo- 
tion or on receipt of a complaint from 
а delegate to the conference. 

When any matter arising out of 
Articles 24 or 25 is being considered 
by the governing body, thc State 
against which the representation or 
complaint is made shall, If not already 
represented thereon. be entitled to 
send a representative to take part іп 
the proceedings of the governing body 
while the matter is under considera- 
tion. Adequate notice of the date on 
which the matter will be considered 
shall be given to the State against 
which the representation or complaint 
is made, 

Article 26. 


The commission of inquiry shall be 
constituted in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

Each of the high contracting parties 
agrees to nominate, within six months 
of the date on which this convention 
comes into force, three persons of in- 
dustrial experience, of whom one shall 
be a representative of employers, one 
a representative of workpeople, and 
one a person,of independent standing, 


who shall together form a panel from 
which the members of the commis- 
sion of inquiry shall ће drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons 50 
nominated shall be subject to serutinv 
by the governing body, which may ћу 
two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
members present refuse to accept the 
nominations of апу person whose 
qualifications do not in its opinion 
comply with the requirements of the 
present article. 

Upon the application of the govern- 
ing body, the secretary general of the 
League of Nations shall nominate 
three persons, one from euch section 
of this panel, to constituto the coni- 
mission of inquiry, und shall designate 
one of them as the president of the 
commission. None of these three рег- 
song shall be a person nominated to 
the pane] by any State directly con- 
cerned in the complaint. 

Article 27 
_ The high contracting parties agree 
that, in the event of the reference of 
а complaint to a Commission of In- 
чигу under Article 25, they will cach, 
whether directly concerned in the 
complaint or not, place at the dis- 
posal of the commission all the infor- 
matlon in their possession which bears 
upon the subjeet-matter of the com- 
plaint. 


Article 28, 


When the Commission of Inquiry 
has fully considered the complaint, it 
shall prepare a .report embodying it» 
tindings on all questions of fact rele- 
vant to determining the issue betwee 
the parties and containing such 
recommendations as it may think 
proper to meet the complaint and the 
time within whleh they should be 
taken. 

И shall also indicate in this report 
the measures, if any, of an economie 
character against a defaulting State 
which It considers to he appropriate, 
and which it considers other States 
would be justified in adopting. 


Article 29, 


The secretary general ог the League 
of Nations shall communicate the re- 
port of the Commission of Inquiry to 
each of the States concerned in the 
complaint and shall cause it to be 
published. 
. Each of these States shall within 
one month inform the secretary gen- 
eral of the League of Nations whether 
or not it accepts the recommendations 
contained in the report of the com- 
mission, and if not, whether it pro- 
poses to refer the complaint to the 
permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice of the League of Nations. 

Article 30. 

Тл the event of any of the high con- 
traeting parties failing to take with- 
in the specified period the action го- 
quired by Article 19, any other of the 
high contracting parties shall be си- 
titled to refer the matter to the per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice. 

Article 3t. 


Тһе decision of the permanent Court 
of International Justice to which a 
mplaint has been rcferred shall be 


Article 32, 


of the findings or recom- 
s of the Commission of In- 
‚and shall in its decision 
of an 
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Article 33. 

In the event of any State falling to 
carry out within the time specified 
ihe recommendations, if any, con- 
tained in the report ог the Commission 
ot Inquiry. or in the decision of the 
permanent Court of International 
Justice, as the case muy be, any other 
State may take against that State the 
measures об an economic character 
indicated in the report of the com- 
mission or in the decision or the court 
as appropriate to the cuse, 


Article 34, 

The defaulting State may at anv 
time inform the governing body that 
it has taken the steps necessary to 
comply. with the recommendations, of 
the (Commission of inquiry or in the 
decision. of the permanent Court of 
Interantional Justice, as the case тау 
be, and may request it (о apply to the 
secretary general of the League to 
constitute a t'ommission of Inquiry to 
verify its contention. In that case the 
provisions ot Articles 26, 27, 29, 29 31 
and 32 shall apply, and if the report 
ot the Commission of Inquiry or deci- 
sion of the permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice ік an favor of the de- 
faulting State, the other States shall 
forthwith discontinue the measures ot 
un economic character that they have 
taken against the defaulting State. 


Chapter 3-General 


Article 25. 

“Тһе British dominions and India 
“hall have the same rights and obliga- 
tions: under this convention es if they 
were separate high contracting 
parties, : 7 

Тһе same shall apply to any eolony 
or possession of any of the high con- 
tracting parties which on the applica- 
tion of such high contracting party is 
recognized às fully self-governing by 
the Executive Councll of the League of 
Nations: * 5 hee 5 

The high contracting parties engage 
(о apply conventione which they have 
ratified in accordance with the pro- 
visions of. the present convention to 
their colonies, protectorates and pos- 
sessions, which are not fully self- 
governing: 

1. Except where owing to the local 
conditions the convention is іпаррИ- 
calle, or, 

2, Subject to such modifications аз 
тау be necessary to udapt the conven- 
tion to local conditions. 

And each of the high contracting 
parties shall notify the Interna- 
tional Labor Office the action taken in 
respect of each’ of its colonies, pro- 
tectorates and possessions which are 
not fully self-governing. 5 


Astivle 36. 

Any State not a pärty to this соп- 
vention which may bereafter become 
а member of the League of Nations 
shall he deemed ipso. facta to. haye. 
adhered to this convention. 

Article 57, 

Amendments to this convertion 
which are adopted by the conference 
by a majority of two-thirds о? the votes 
cast by the delegates present shall take 
effect when ratified by the States whose 
representatives compose ihe Executive 
Council of the League of Nations and 
by three-fourths of the States wluse 
representatives compose the body of 
delegates of the League. 

Article 38. 

Any question or dispute relating to 
thethe interpretation of this convention 
or of any subsequent convention con- 
cluded by the high contracting parties 
in pursuance of the provisions of this 
convention shall be referred for decision 
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to the parmanent Court of Interna. 
tional Justice. 


Chapter 4—Transitory Procedure 


Article 39, 


The first meeting of the conference 
shall take place in October, 1919. The 
place and agenda for this meeting shall 
be as specitied in the schedule annexed 
hereto, 

Arrangements for the convening and 
the organization of the first meeting of 
the conference will be made hy the 
government designated for the purpose 
in the said schedule. That government 
shall be assisted in the preparation of 
the documents for submission to the 
conference by ап international commit- 
tee constituted as provided in the said 
schedule, 

The expenses of the first meeting 
and of all subsequent meetings held 
before the League of Nations has been 
ahle to establish a gencral fund; other 
than the expénses ОГ delegates and 
their advisers, will be borne hy the 
nigh contracting parties in accordance 
with the apportionment of the ex- 
penses of the International Bureau of 
те Universa] Postal Union. 


Article 40. 


Until the League of Natlons has 
been constituted all communications 
which under the provisions of the 
foregoing articles should be addressed 
to the secretary general of the League 
wil be preserved by the director of 
the Internatlonal Labor Office, who 


will transmit them to: the secretary 
general of the league when ap- 
pointed. 


Article 44. 


fending the creation of а perma- 
nent Court of international Justice, 
disputes which, in accordance with 
this convention, would be submitted 
to it for decision, will be referred to 
a tribunal of three persons appointed 
by the Executive Council of the 
league of Nations. 


PROTOCOL TO ARTICLE 7, 


The governing body of the Interna- 
tional l.abor Office shall be constitut- 
ed as follows: 

Twelve representatives of the gov- 
ernments. 

Six members elected 
gates to the conference 

¡th work people. 

Of the twelve members representing 
the governments, eight shall be nom- 
inated by the high contracting parties 
which are of the chief industrial im- 
portuneé, and four shall be nominated 
by the high contracting parties se- 
lected for the purpose by the govern- 
ment delegates to the conference, in- 
cluding the delegates of the eight 
States mentioned above. No high con- 
‚traeting party. together with its do- 
minions and colonies, whether self- 
governing or not. shall be entitled to 
nominate more than one member. 

Any question as to which are the 
high contracting parties of the chief 
industrial importance shall ge decides 
by the Executive Council of the Longus 
of Natiens. 

The period of office of membere — 
the governing body will be tir 
years. Тһе method of filling уложи 
cies and о’лег similar questions may 
be determi.ted by the governing body 
subject to the approval of the con- 
ference. 

PROTOCOL TO ARTICLE 19. 


In no case shall any of tra high 
contracting parties be asked -~ 
quired, as a result of the ado bs 
any recommendation or draft Corven- 
боп by the conference. то diminish 
the protection afforded by the existing 
legislation to the workers concernea. 


by the dele- 
representing 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
———[HEZ—— 


Peoples National Bank 
| OF BROOKLYN 
KALPH AVENUE AND QUINCY STREET, AT BROADWAY 


Condensed Statement at Close of Business May 2, 1919 


RESOURCES l 
Loans and Discounts... кїстч-т-т-к®-жакт-т-т› 1 054 ПОЙ 
Overdrafts ele oe a!e’sielejels[ejeielejeTefe]ejejnjejeje)ejetTsisTaieie] O • 
United States EU «телге тетт (ет ге о. 398, 904. 00 
State, City and Other Bonds rerea ice хш те 793,510.00 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock са. ра ва terrere terere Ел 9,000.00 
Banking House Ex and Puse + Ее ТТТ Elo [e Каро Те Го ге је те је те Es] 195,949.77 
(Әйет Real Estate Owned ...1.1et-retaterorerozererenere: отете] 40,873.07 
Leasehold r.r.r.1. га-г gar ore cere rete xe lero те тој старо ва егетететелете 18,203.77 
Сазћ апа Due From ВапК.......г-тотот-те rer 769,174.87 
Interest Earned, Not СО — та 16,295.64 

54,896,095.68 

LIABILITIES 
Capital [о ГеТе те o Гете | e реге те ређе то Гете вар епопея ера eye го Те ређе јео е %200,000.00 
Surplus and Profits. тет" «Те feof ole таа е Гоје Геје ге Тото е [61 | 207,413.94 
Discounts Collected, Not [o pue Re 10,665.56 
Circulation терете)! •1е) • еј le гај = Тео •1=1 «тета е је Тит еј Геј ее te] 50,000.00 


Deposits һльтететитете тера тететеіе terete ата ]и Те лије ¿eze ге пате e: ете... 4,428,016.18 
· #4,896,095.68 


GEORGE W. SPENCE, President 
CHARLES WISSMAN, Vice President 
WALTER Е. CAWTHORNE, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SPOLANDER, Assistant Cashier 


Modern Safe Deposit Vaults Boxes to Rent, $5.00 Per Year 
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The Big Thi 
[йе Big il hing 

The Biggest Thing about НеТеу Institute is 
not its spacious buildings. It is not its unexcelled 
location. Itisnot its attractive class rooms, nor its 
ample school equipment. It is not the enviable 
reputation among the business and professional 
public it enjoys. It is not its unparalleled growth 
or wide scope of work. 


The Biggest Thing About Heffley Insti- 
tute Is Its Purpose— 
The Education of Its Students and 
the Molding of Their Characters. 
THESE MAKE FOR SUCCESS 


T 


FOUR GREAT SCHOOLS 


School of Commerce 
Regents Preparatory School 
College Preparatory School 

School of Engineering 


BEGIN ANY DAY OR EVENING 


TOR PARTICULARS CALL OR ADDRESS 


HEFFLEY INSTITUTE 


243 Rverson Street, Brooklyn 
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Organized 1859 


THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK 


———OF BROOKLYN=== 


46 Court Street 


MEMBER ОҒ THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


CAPITAL в в - - $1,000,000 
Surplus (Earned) ə « 1,000,000 


DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


DIRECTORS 
Edgar McDonald, Chairman 
Frank Bailey Edwin P. Maynard Adrian Van Sinderen 
Crowell Hadden Darwin R. James, Jr. Frank C. B. Page 
Frank Lyman х А. Augustus Healy Herbert O. Hyatt 
George 5. Ingraham George M. Boardman Francis H. Sloan 
С. Foster Smith 


OFFICERS 
G. FOSTER SMITH, А ІЗ П.Б. SCHOP FE 


3 President ET i hie 
¥ CROWELL HADDEN, ANDREW J. "RYDER, 
Vice-President = M Asst. Cashier 
T. SCHENK REMSEN, HOWARD M. JUDD, 
Vice-President Asst. Cashier 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS INVITED 


Kings County Trust Company 


342 to 346 FULTON STREET 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, CITY OF NEW YORK 


f OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President | THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


JULIAN Р. FAIRCHILD [м Presi HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM J. WASON ЈК. J Vice President ]. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


CAPITAL - ~ + - - 5500,000.00 


. SURPLUS - - - $2,000,000.00 

E з UNDIVIDED PROF ITS - $770,893.54 
TRUSTEES il 
WALTER E. BEDELL FREDERICK G. FISCHER DICK S, RAMSAY 1 
EDWARD С. BLUM JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN | 
СЕО. У. BROWER WHITMAN W, KENYON JOHN Е. SCHMADEKE: 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE | HENRY A. MEYER OSWALD W. UHL 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
JULIAN Р. FAIRCHILD | CHARLES E. PERKINS WILLIAM J. WASON ЈЕ. 
JOHN 7. WILLIAMS LLEWELLYN A, WRAY 


The Kings County Trust Company offers to its depositors every facility and accommodate? Y) 
known to modern Banking. If you are not already availing yourself of the advantages offered 44 
by this Institution, the Kings County Trust Company will be glad to have you open an account. 
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The Greater New York Savings Bank 


498 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 12th St. „уга 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
па ORGANIZED 1897 


Open daily (except Sundays and legal holidays) from 9 A.M. to 3 Р.М., and on Monday evenings from 
6 to 9 o'clock. Closes at 12 M. Saturdays. 

Deposits received, from 51 to $3,000. 

All deposits made on or before the tenth business days of January and July, and the third business days 
of April and October, will draw interest from the first of these months. 


One Dollar Will Open an Account 


Interest is allowed on all :ums from $5 to $3,000 and is credited to the depositor's account in January end 
July of each year, and if not withdrawn will also draw interest from the first of these months, just the same 
as the principal. You are thus receiving compound interest on all your money. 


OFFICERS COUTE nomme p 
ал ЕЭО ОООО 41806 bos sccvetcess President Willlam Obermayer ....... ве бововссвењење.. Secretary 
Alexander С. Саййег...................... Firet Vice-Preeldent Thomas L Grace..... ....АввЬ Secretary 
КУША EL Сівуег1еу................... Second Vice-President Charles Ruston ..... TT « . . Counsel 
A LC e ERE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Charles J. Оһегтауег................ %4........... President Gustave Hartung «..Furniture and Carpets 
EharnesmRuston ............................ Counsellor-at-Law John Е. Rueton «+ Counsellor-at-Law 
W. 3. Maxwell.......... Port Warden: N. Y. Frederick iw. багги Lumber 
c. s. EE AE or IAS Printer William №. брепсе.,...,...........,.. ee NE Bullder 
Alexander G. Calder.... Builder Ludwig Merkleln ..........................Ӛ42,2222. Inaurance 
Frank А. Selle.......... .Chair. Sth Ave. Већ. Mech. Bk. Guy Loomls ............ ee John 3. Loomis Co. Lumber 
M. M. Belding, Jr..... ....Pres't Belding Bros. & Co. Wm. D. Buckner..Manager Flatbush Branch Peoples Trust Co. 
ИЕЛЕ ЕК СГ, .......................... Real Estate Raymond Н. Ғіего................ R. H. Fiero & Co., Bankers 
ЕНЕ КПА НЕ O AN Secretary Wm. K. Cleverley.. Хісе-Ртез. Sanboard Nat. Bank 
Walter M. Мезегоје. ivil Engineer and Surveyor Harry М. De Mott.. Pres. Mechanics Bank 
DMPO TET телеу -................ Treas. of Cowperthwalt Со. БИаһа ХУ. Ніптап..............».-.»....... Funeral Director 


13055) ma o o iaa Importer Thomas M. De ПГапеу...................... Plumbing Supplies 


North Side Bank of Brooklyn 


Three Conveniently Located Offices in Williamsburg 


Main Office, Williamsburg Bridge Plaza | 
Bushwick Branch, 710 Grand Street Grand Street Branch, 33-35 Grand Street | 


OFFICERS 


PAUL Е. BONNER, President 
HENRY DOSCHER, Vice President 
HENRY BILLMAN, Vice President and Cashier ! 
ARTHUR Н. WALKLEY JR., Assistant\Cashier 


YOUR ACCOUNT IS INVITED 


The North Side Bank of Brooklyn offers you the opportunity of dealing with a 
d, progressive Williamsburg Institution. 


soun 
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The Peoples “Trust Company 


INCORPORATED 1889 


^ 181-183 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN 


BRANCHES AT 


NOSTRAND AVENUE, CORNER HERKIMER STREET 
CLINTON AVENUE, CORNER MYRTLE AVENUE 
FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER FIFTY-FOURTH STREET 
43 FLATBUSH AVENUE, NEAR FULTON STREET 
FLATBUSH AVENUE, CORNER CHURCH AVENUE 


MEMBER OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
AND OF THE 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Ж c DIRECTORS 
1.6. ПЕТТМЕК 2... И ЕЧ Retired 


НОВАСЕ:), МОКЕ... ее А. М. Kidder « Co. 

WILLIAM В. HILL............ o A Lawyer 

HOWARD M. $5МЇТН................... President Brevoort Savings Bank 
| | 
| 


DAVID А. ВООРУ.. о... о sork earnen 2. Boody, McLellan & Со. 
WILLIAM G COURTNEY... о о 


ADRIAN TaKIERNAN. 000020000000 ПТ | па 
CHARLES М. ЕЧЄШЇб.............. НИ БИ John Englis & Son 
WILLIAM E. HARMON. . а о сео 0.0.0000 ш Wood, Нагтоп & Co. 
СНАВГЕ5 А. ВООРҮ.................- rA President of the Company 
MAX RUCKGABER, JR. ........ РР 2.2222... Shulz & Ruckgaber 
JAMES H. ЈООКРАМ................ President Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
JOHN Е. HILDEBRAND...................-- President Shults Bread Со. 
THOMAS E. МОККАУ............ Vice President New York Edison Co. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON....Vice President Central Union Trust Co. of N. Y. 
ALBERT ТАС.................. President The Continental Bank of М. Y. 
ANDREW D. BAIRD........ President The Williamsburgh Savings Bank 
ЕКАМС5 L. NOBLE. .........-... с Т Noble & Camp 
E DWIGHT CHURCH .........-.-. Vice President Church & Dwight Co. 
CHARLES L. SCHENCK 1 TE Vice President of the Company 
STANLEY P. JAD INN О. Н. Jadwin Sons, Inc. 
GEORGE В. GALLAGHER.. oeo seces па S o D Real Estate 


бе. INVITES DEPOSITS FROM INDIVIDUALS, FIRMS AND 
CORPORATIONS AND SEEKS APPOINTMENT 
AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


|| РРА А 
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Capital and Surplus 


Interest Allowed on Balances 


43 | 


А, 


HAMILTON 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


189 and 191 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- $1,500,000 


Special Rates on Time Deposits 


The Deposits of Individuals, Firms, Banks and Corporations Are Solicited 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guardian and Committee. 


E и TRUSTEES ~~ 7 
EDWIN A. AMES р JOHN В. НЕСЕМАМ 
"JOHN ANDERSON WALTER C. HUMSTONE 
EZRA D. BUSHNELL CHARLES E. KEATOR 
DAVID F. BUTCHER F. W. LAFRENTZ 
EVERSLEY CHILDS CHARLES J. McDERMOTT 
CHARLES COOPER JOHN C. McGUIRE 
DANIEL |. СКЕЕМ ALVAH MILLER | 
JULIUS В. DAVENPORT JOHN N. PARTRIDGE | 
FREDERICK Н. ЕСКЕК FREDERICK Н. POUCH 
WILLARD E. EDMISTER FRANK SULLIVAN SMITH 
H. C. FOLGER FREDERICK H. WEBSTER 
GEORGE HADDEN HENRY N. WHITNEY 

m DFFICERS 

WILLARD E. EDMISTER, President 


| WALTER C. HUMSTONE, fst Vice President GEORGE HADDEN, 3d Vice Pres. and Sec. 
оч ANDERSON, 24 Vice President 

Cw CO! м” TP JOSEPH С. HECKER JR, Assistant Secretary 1 7 
|| GEORGE А, KINNEY, Assistant Secretary 


E 2222 ДА 22422214 


ROBERT 5, GIRLING, Assistant Sec. 


А 
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STEVENSON € MARSTERS, 


STATIONERS 4 OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


Art Metal € Globe-Wernicke Office Furniture 


373 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN 


Inc. 


DJ 


CA 


THE 


Eastern District Savings Bank 


1024-1026 GATES АУЕ., Near саа 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Incorporated 1895 Deposits Over $10,700,000 


OFFICERS po 
JOHN ХУ. FRASER. President 
PARKER SLOANE, First Vice President CHARLES LOUIS SICARD, Secretary 
HOMER L. BARTLETT, Second Vice President А. MANNING SHEVILL, Cashier 
TRUSTEES 


HOMER 1. BARTLETT. Citv Surveyor HENRY L. GAUS, Retired 
CHAS. JEROME, EDWARDS, CHARLES LOUIS SICARD, Counsellor-at-Law 


AURA 


Мапавст Equitavie Lite Assurance JOHN W. MOORE, Builder 
JOUN W. FRASER, Presicent of Bank PARKER SLOANE, Capitalist 
GEO. W. EA Мет. Corn а Bank J. А. STEWART. 
ЕО. HILLS ILER, M.D Vice President Mechanics Bank 
JOHN BOSSERT. Moulding and Planing Mills CHARLES JACOB, Pianoforte Manufacturer 
CHARLES А. УАМ IDERSTINE, Real Estate 


ONE DOLLAR WILL OPEN AN ACCOUNT 
Money Deposited on or Before January 10 Draws Interest from January 1 
e BANKING HOURS 


Daily, 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. Saturdays, 10 A.M. to 12 M. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8 o'Clock 


Aa ollo ió AAA 
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Chartered April 14, 1866 


JROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Stock, $1,500,000 Surplus, $2,227,577 


. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association 


177 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN 
Bedford Branch | Manhattan Office 


^ 


Fulton Street and Bedford Avenue Қ | y « Wall Street and Broadway 


Trustees =o 


ank L. Babbott Francis L. Hine ~ Robert L. Pierrepont 
ter St. |. Benedict David H. Lanman Harold I. Pratt 
rge M. Boardman David G. Legget Clinton L. КоззМег 
| Samuel W. Boocock Frank Lyman Frank D. Tuttle 
| Edgar M. Cullen Howard W. Maxwell 1. Н. Walbridge 
) М. Dykman Edwin Р. Маупага Alexander М. White 
H. Emanuel Jr. Frank C. Munson Willis D. Wood 
Henry F. Noyes 


Advisory Committee—Bedford Branch ^ ' “> Поета 
Eugene F, Barnes Edward Lyons Edward Thompson William McCarroll 


О 


Н. А. Мооду, Edmund N. Schmidt, Assistant Secretary 
Officers 
in P. Maynard Frederick T. Aldridge Austin W. Penchoen 
Т nt e Vice-President Assistant Secretary 
Lanman “Willard P. Schenck  ' Gilbert H. Thirkield 
resident Secretary Assistant Secretary 
. Diller Horace W. Farrell Frederick B. Lindsay 
-President -— 2 Assistant Secretary . . Assistant Secretary 
ill cDonald Jr. Herbert U. Silleck Frederick R. Cortis 
Vice-President MA Assistant Secretary А Auditor 
Chartered 1872 = = = 


KLYN CITY SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


177 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


Safes, $5.00 to $100.00 per year. Valuables stored at moderate rates. 
Trunks and Packages called for in any part of the city free of charge. 
DAVID H. LANMAN, President 
E W. CHAUNCEY, Vice President FRANK O. EDGERTON, Secretary 


SILVER AND STORAGE VAULTS 


РЦ 


MECHANICS 
BANK 


Court and Montague Streets 
BROOKLYN 


Capital and Surplus - % 2,500,000.00 
Total Resources Over - 530,000,000.00 


Established 1852 


BRANCH BANKS 


Bay Ridge Branch—Third Ave. and Fifty-first St. 
Broadway Branch—Broadway, near Gates Ave. 
Fifth Avenue Branch—Fifth Ave. and Ninth St. 
Fulton Branch—356-358 Fulton St. 
Nassau Branch—Bedford Ave. and Broadway. 
Schermerhorn Branch—Third Ave. and Schermerhorn St. 
lwenty-sixth Ward Branch—Atlantic and Georgia Aves. 


As. 


қата” 
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= ILLIAM 
.' SAVINGS BANK 7. 


OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Corner Broadway and Driggs Avenue 
Incorporated 1851 


OPEN DAILY 
From 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., Except Saturdays, When the Bank Closes at 12 M. 


Open Mondays From 4 to 7 P.M. EC 
OFFICERS 


ANDREW D. BAIRD, President 
SAMUEL M. MEEKER, JOHN V. JEWELL, Vice Presidents 


EDWARD T. HORWILL, Secretary VICTOR A. LERSNER, Comptroller 
CHAS. J. PASFIELD, Cashier HENRY R. KINSEY, Assistant Comptroller 
TRUSTEES 
Andrew D. Baird James Е. Bendernagel Herbert F. Gunnison Albert S. Richey 
Samuel M. Meeker Edward T. Horwill Francis W. Young Ralph H. Tiebout 
John V. Jewell Alfred Romer Paul E. Bonner Winthrop M. Tuttle 
James H. Post Welding Ring Edward E. Pearce Frederick D. MacKay 


COUNSEL—S. M. & D. E. Meeker. 


It is the constant aim of the Franklin Trust Company to ex- 
tend practical service to its customers. We co-operate with them ` 
in building up their business along sound, progressive lines be- 
cause in so doing we are helping our customers, our community 
and ourselves. 

We should be glad of the opportunity to serve you in a con- 
structive manner. 3 


‘ranklin Trust Company 


Established 1888 
| Brooklyn Offices: 
Montague St. 569 Fulton St. 1001 Wallabout Market 


New York Offices: 
46 Wall St. Madison Ave. and 40th St. 


|“ “У 
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THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW УОКК | 
47 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


Plate Glass, Вигојагу, 
Accıdent and Health 
INSURANCE 


THE COMPANY OF QUALITY AND SERVICE | 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 

ROBERT-A. DRYSDALE, Vice Ргез. S. WILLIAM BURTON, - 

BROOKLYN BRANCH, РАН um DEPTI | 


^ 153*Montague Stree 
“PENDLETON & PENDLETON 


Boody, McLellan & Co. 


111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Members;New York Stock | Orders-Executed for Cash er 
Exchange , М Оп Мара. КЕ 


SUBSCRIBE 


Eagle Libraries 


A Book a month and The Eagle 
Almanac at the beginning of the 
year, complete, for $1.75 


LONG ISLAND AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 


With Maps in Preparation for May-Publication, 
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THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


160 Atlantic Avenue, Corner of Clinton Street | 


INCORPORATED APRIL 11, 1850. 


Due Depositors (Jan. 1, 1919) = $26,717,920.59 | Surplus, Market Value = ‹ $3,189,941.64 | 


OFFICERS 
АВ. вые еее теч een President CLARENCE S, DUNNING. ...-cecceneoes 
WALTER ar Pus e ии: EC o First Vice President JACOB STEINER ИСЕ 
LBRO J. NEWTON .................. Second Vice President BERNARD А. ВГ/БҺСЕН............................ 
JOHN J. РІЕВВҺЕРОКЧТ................. Third Vice President HIRAM В. 8ТЕЕІЕ.................................. 
TRUSTEES 
Willlam J. Coombs Percy S. Mallett Arnold W. Sherman 
о рај sedet Сћагјез В. Пеплу D. Irving Mead С. Foster Smith | 
Charles A. Boody Clarence S, Dunning Edgar McDonald Hiram Pie 
. B er Joseph W. Greene Jr. Albro J. Newton Jacob Stelner 
Bernard A. Burg || J. Morton Halstead William Г. Newton Joseph H. Sutphin | 
Isaac H. Cary David H. Lanman John J. Pierrepont John T. Underwood | 
Willfam H. Cary Josiah O. Low Robert L. Picrrepont 


Henry N. WhWney 


VVILLIS Е. STAFFORD & SON 


Successors to |. M. Hopper Зе. 


Funeral Directors | 


Established 1856 at 45 Court Street, Corner Joralemon Street, Now at 


120 and 122 Livingston Street 


Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


„Г Main 180-4898 
Telephones: { Residence, Кептоге 258 


Coaches and Camp Chairs to Hire. Automobile Service, 


Personal Attention—City or Country 


FIRE-PROOF 


Send for Circular. Saving Device 
Manufactured in Ы 


Brooklyn, М. У. 


How much соа did 
you burn last winter? | 
Why not save 33 1-3 


PORTABLE per cent. by applying | 
Call and See Full Size e Acolipyle on 

= eating apparatus? || 

B id DE, | 

+. Send for descriptive ЇЇ 

at Office. circular. ЕС” i 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


В. of Every Description 
Roofing, Furnaces, Ranges 


WM. BUCHANAN 


MANUFACTURER 
488 Sumner Avenue, at Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a 


Phones: Bedford 29, Bedford 30 
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376 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


s. BRANCHES шында 
= and Stone Aves., Brooklyn 115th Street and 5th Avenue ~ 
ham Ave. and Varet St, Brooklyn 100 Essex Street И 
~ 7 West 26th „теже Union and Westchester Aves., Bronx 


More than 100.000 deposit accounts 


The State Bank, with из six branches, has over 
$20,000,000 of free money to lend to mercantile cus- 
tomers, and would appreciate the visit of good, 
live merchants who can use these extraordinary 
facilities to advantage. 
The benefit of being connected with a progressive, 
successful and up-to-date institution, managed by 
young men, is demonstrated by the fact that 18,263 
new accounts were opened during the first four 
months of this year. 
The continued growth of our net deposits is sig- 
nificant; 
January Ist, 1899 = $2,130,000 
** 1904 = = 8,427,000 

= “ 1909 = 13,952,000 

d “ 1914 = = 25,277,000 
January Ist, 1919 = 36,718,000 
Мау Ist, 1919 - - 46,977,000 


Credits are promptly passed upon at all branches. 


Е you are interested, call upon us, or advise us 
апа we will call on you. 
Н. С. RICHARD, President 
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American T rust Company 


(Main Office 135 BROADWAY, Manhattan) 


Has.Opened ап Office for the Transaction of a General ¡Trust “and 


estates and those acting in any trust capacity. 


The clients of the American Trust Company will have the advan- 
tage of affiliation and co-operation with the various departments of the 
New, ¡York ;Title-& Mortgage Company. " m. 


Seo OFFICERS 


HARRY A. KAHLER, President 
CYRIL H. BURDETT, Vice President 
HENRY, 5. ACKEN, Vice President 
HARRY: H. FIELDER, Vice President 
GERHARD KUEHNE, Secretary 
JOSEPH L. OBERMAYER, Treasurer 
HUBERT F. BREITWIESER, Assistant Treasurer 
MORGAN J. O'BRIEN, General Counsel | 


‚ Е DIRECTORS " 7 7, 


WALTER Н. BENNETT, _ СЕОКСЕ Т. МОЕТІМЕЕ, NEC — 
Vice-Pres. American Exch. National Bank. President, Equitable Office Building Corp. 
EDWARD М. BURGHARD, CHARLES J. OBERMAYER, 
Attorney. President, Greater N, Y. Savings Bank. 


ORION H. CHENEY, , 
President, Pacific Bank. JAMES А. OGORMAN, 


O’Gorman, Ваше & Vandiver 
BAYARD DOMINICK, и н о 
Dominick & Dominick. MORGAN J. O'BRIEN, 
STEPHEN B. FLEMING, ова Board и РагКег. 
President, International Agricultural Corp. атрег с ош 
Бо рема. В. FRANCIS, WILLIAM К. ROSE, 
У. Agent, атап. Bank of Commerce. Rose & Paskus. 
WILLIAM E. HARMO LOUIS F. ROTHSCHILD, 
Wood, Harmon & Co., id Estate. L. F. Rothschild & Co. 
ТАМУ P. JADWI N, ELBRIDGE GERRY SNOV, 
0. Н. Jadwin & Sons. President, 'The ey Insurance Co. 
HARRY A. KAHLER, D S TENNE 
President. H: ney & y 
FREDERICK D. MACKAY, GEORGE ZABRISKIE, 
Vice-President, E. W. Bliss Co. 9 Zabriskie, Sage, Kerr е Стау, 


га m ла “USE ALL OUR FACILITIES” 


A general Trust and Banking Business. 

Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. | 

Acts as Administrator, Executor, Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, and-in 
Fiduciary Capacity. 


Banking. Business at E 
203 MONTAGUE STREET, Brooklyn 
The new office is especially for the convenience of Brooklyn peo- 
ple, and accounts are invited from individuals, firms, corporations, 


Reduce Your Gas Consumption 
by Using Mantle Lights 


uam кти: 


—gives more than twice the illumination of open flame 
burners at half the cost. 


—fits any existing upright gas chandelier or wall bracket with- 
out destroying the symmetry of the fixture. 


—is easily attached. 
—lights or extinguishes by chain-pull. 
—costs little to buy and little for lighting bills. 


—has three small, rugged mantles which may be replaced at 
moderate cost, 
— gives a beautiful eye-comforting quality of semi-indirect 
light, unrivalled by anything but daylight. 
Let Us Show You This Wonderful New Light 
On Exhibition at Any of the Offices of 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


Daylight and Gasli¢. 
are best for the eye 


LIBRARY ОҒ CONGRESS ) 


INCORPORATED 
1827 


ШІ 


ама а 


BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


m 
== 

CORNER PIERREPONT AND CLINTON STREETS 
and 300 Fulton Stret BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Due Depositors o - - - $59,900,000 
Surplus (Par Value) > - - $7,600,000 


OFFICERS: 


CROWELL HADDEN - - - President LAURUS E. SUTTON - - Comptroller 
DANIEL J. CREEM - - - - Vice-Pres. ARTHUR С. HARE -- - Cashier 
RICHARD L. EDWARDS - - Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. PUTNAM - Ass’t Comp'r 


Ww dai Sr isis 


CROWELL HADDEN SANFORD H. STEELE CHARLES J, PEABODY 
RICHARD L. EDWARDS DANIEL J. CREEM MARTIN JOOST 

EDW. П. LITCHFIELD CLINTON R. JAMES ALBERT L. MASON 
FRANK LYMAN в. HERBERT SMITH FRANK D. TITTLE 
DAVID С. LEGGET FRANCIS 1, NOBLE WILLTAM MASON 
JOHN F, HALSTED FREDERICK A. M. BURRELL CHARLES 1. MORSE 
FRANK L. BABBOTT WILLIAM L. MOFFAT S. EDWIN BUCHANAN 
HENRY F. NOYES HAROLD 1. PRATT JAMES H. JOURDAN 


EDWIN P. MAYNARD SCOTT McLANAHAN 


BR IKLYN EAGLE PRESS 


| 


ПІШЕН 
0 020 953 395 д 


| 
do 
! 


